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THE ROCKS OF THE JOHN DAY VALLEY. 


N the controversies of the day on 
the Origin of Species, any record 
of the past as authoritative as that of a 
good geological field, covering an ex- 


tensive range, and filled with minute de- 
tails of events, can hardly fail to be in- 
structive. The basin of the Columbia 
River with its tributaries offers such a 
history to the world, at once continuous 
and authoritative, reaching, in its field 
of operations, from the Rocky Mount- 
ains to the Pacific Ocean; and, in the 
time it covers, from the Cretaceous pe- 
riod to. the Recent. It covers even the 
laying of the foundations of the country, 
and defines the narrow strips of land 
that first emerged from the ocean to be- 
come the frame-work of the great mount- 
ain-chains. As the elevation and extent 
of the land increased, the ocean water 
that first occupied the depressions be- 
tween was displaced, and fresh water 
took its place, brought there by the now 
greatly increased flow from the land. 
Henceforth history written by the ocean 
ceased; history written by lakes and 
rivers commenced, in the storing away 


of specimens of tree, and beast, and 
bird, and their effectual preservation as 
material facts in an unerring record. 
The sea, thus excluded, never returned 
to the region east of the Cascade Mount- 
ains. A vast lake-system took its place, 
and began at once to make, as well as to 
write, its own history. 

There are many residents of the Pa- 
cific Slope who will remember having 
journeyed from The Dalles, on the Co- 
lumbia, River, to Cafion City, among the 
Blue Mountains. For sixty miles or 
more the road passes over volcanic ma- 
terials, which have drifted there from 
the Cascade Range. Twenty miles far- 
ther, and this outflow thins out into a 
mere capping of basalt on the hill-tops. 
The hills themselves, and the founda- 
tions on which they stand, are here found 
to be sedimentary rock, wonderfully fill- 
ed with the abundant records of former 
animal and vegetable life. Oldest of all 
in sight is the old ocean-bed of the Cre- 
taceous period, with its teeming thou- 
sands of marine shells, as perfect to-day 
in their rocky bed as those of our recent 
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sea-shores; their cavities often filled 
with calcareous spar or chalcedony, as 
if to compensate for the loss of their own 
proper marine hues. Next in ascending 
order come the fresh-water deposits of 
the earlier Tertiaries, so full of the leaf- 
prints of the grand old forests that, dur- 
ing that age of semi-tropical climate, 
covered those lake-shores. The marine 
rocks form the outer rim, or shore-line, 
of what was in those early times a lake, 
of irregular outline, extending from Kern 
Creek Hill on the west to Cafion City 
on the east, and from the hills north of 
the John Day River to the Crooked 
River Valley on the south. Within this 
lake-depression, whose former muddy 
sediment is now elevated into chalky 
hills, so despised for their alkaline wa- 
ters and unproductive soils, the geologist 
feels at home. How strangely out of 


place a score of palm-trees, a hundred 
yew-trees, or even a bank of ferns, would 


seem here now! And yet here these 
once lived, and died, and were buried ; 
and beautiful beyond description are 
their fossil remains even now, as they 
are unburied. 

Seen from the summit of Kern Creek 
Hill—its western border—this vast am- 
phitheatre of lesser hills presents a wild, 
wonderful grouping of varied outlines 
and colors. A spur of the Blue Mount- 
ains—its nearest point, forty miles away 
—covered with a dense forest, forms the 
dark background of the view. The vary- 
ing shades of brown that characterize 
the older marine rocks rise in vast bor- 
der masses, almost treeless and shrub- 
less, in an inner, irregular circle, while 
the lighter shades that fill the deeper 
depressions of the central portion mark 
the later sedimentary deposits; and then, 
jike vast ink-blots on a painting, one 
sees, here and there, a protruding mass 
of dark-colored trap. Through the heart 
of this wild region winds the John Day 
River, running westward until it passes 
the middle ground of the picture, and 
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then turning northward to join the Co- 
lumbia. 

This stream, so insignificant in appear- 
ance, has done wonderful work among 
these hills. The river itself was, in the 
olden time, merely a series of connect- 
ing-links between a chain of lakes that 
extended from the Blue Mountains to 
the Cascades of the Columbia. It has 
for unnumbered ages gone on excavat- 
ing vast gorges and cafions, as all other 
streams in central Oregon have done, 
till lake after lake was drained off, and 
their beds laid dry, stripped of enduring 
moisture, and slowly changed to a tree- 
less desert. The deep excavations that 
resulted could hardly fail to lay bare im- 
portant records of the past, cutting as 
they do through the whole extent of 
the Tertiary periods. In a deep cafton, 
through which runs a branch of Kern 
Creek, may be found the remains of the 
fan-palm, with abundant remains of a 
beautiful fern—gems of their kind— 
which no thoughtful mind can see with- 
out wonder and admiration. In another 
ravine are seen in great numbers the re- 
mains of a yew, or yew-like tree, that 
sheds annually, not its leaflets, but its 
branchlets; for in this form they are 
found imbedded in the rocks, of almost 
uniform length and structure. This tree 
was evidently abundant upon those an- 
cient shores, for it can be found at al- 
most every spot where a little stream 
washed its miniature delta into the lake. 
Oaks, too, and occasionally a fine im- 
pression of an acorn, or acorn-cup, are 
found at intervals from this place to the 
Blue Mountains. 

But the great geological importance 
of that old lake-depression does not 
arise from the fossil remains of its for- 
ests—beautiful, varied, and abundant as 
these are — but from its finely preserved 
fossil bones. Two species of rhinoceros 
lived their quiet, indolent lives among 
the reeds that lined that old lake-shore. 
A little beyond the southern spur of that 
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distant mountain there evidently emp- 
tied a stream of some size, for its delta 
is strewn with fragments of silicified 
bones. Among these the bones of the 
rhinoceros are frequent ; but the remains 
of an extinct animal, allied in some things 
to the camel, in others to the tapir fam- 
ily, are most abundant. Paleontologists 
have designated the genus by the name 
of Oreodon. The remains of three or 
four species of this animal are found in 
central Oregon. One of these, new to 
science, was discovered thirty miles from 
here, and was named by Doctor Leidy 
Oreodon Superbus, from its superior size. 
The shaly rocks in which these remains 
are found are very brittle; and the in- 
closed fossils partake of that brittleness 
to such an extent, that, if not handled 
with the utmost care, they crumble into 
small fragments. Two nearly entire 
heads were discovered, last spring, ina 
ravine that opens into Bridge Creek Val- 
ley. They had been exposed all winter 
to rain and frost, and were very brittle— 
almost ready to drop to pieces. They 
were passed by until the following day, 
when a careful treatment to several coats 
of good flour-paste was rendered the 
more efficient by additional pasting on 
of common paper. This was kept on 
for awhile, when it was carefully washed 
off, and a more permanent preparation 
applied. These specimens now make a 
very passable appearance. Mute histo- 
rians are they of the far-distant past, 
uniting with hundreds of others to tell 
strange stories of the wonderful wealth 
of forest, field, and lake-shore of that pe- 
riod. A tapir-like animal, to which the 
name of Lophiodon has been given, lived 
here, too. His remains indicate an ani- 
mal of the size of the living tapir. Not 
far from these last were found some 
bones of a fossil peccary, of large size. 
Another of the denizens of these ancient 
lake-shores bore some resemblance to 
the horse. The remains of this animal, 
the Anchitherium, were first discovered 
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in the Tertiary rocks of France, a few 
years ago; more recently, they were 
found in the “Bad Lands” of Nebras- 
ka, and within the past year, here, in 
the John Day Valley. But the richest 
chapters in the history of the Horse, in 
Oregon, are not from these rocks of the 
lower valley; for another, and a later, 
record in the upper part of the valley 
contains these. 

Doubtless both portions of the valley 
were once contiauous and formed one 
lake, but a stream of lava from the Blue 
Mountains seems to have run into it near 
the present site of Camp Watson, divid- 
ing it into an upper and a lower lake. 
The lower one seems to have drained 
off first, the upper one remaining a lake 
into the later Tertiary period, and re- 
ceiving into its archives the remains of 
the animal types of a later age. The 
river was apparently turned northward 
by that outpouring of volcanic materials; 
and cutting for itself a new channel in 
the deep cafon, thirty miles or more 
away, formed a great bend, and exca- 
vated an immense basin, in these near- 
er and lighter-colored Tertiary rocks. 
Above that bend, that cafon, and that 
volcanic outflow, the valley opens again; 
and there, extending from Cottonwood 
Creek to Cafion City, are the remains of 
the upper lake-depression of the John 
Day Valley. This later lake-depres- 
sion received into its sediment a larger 
amount of volcanic ashes and cinders 
than the lower one did. Several of its 
strata are pure volcanic ashes, rough to 
the touch as ground pumice-stone, which 
must have fallen on that lake in vast 
quantities. The purest was evidently 
that which had fallen directly into the 
lake; the less pure, that which, first 
falling on surrounding hills, had subse- 
quently drifted from them by the action 
of the winds and waters, and became 
part of the lake-sediment. 

Upon the hills that overlooked these 
lake-shores, there lived three or four 
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different species of the horse family. 
Their remains are easily distinguished ; 
for the teeth are well preserved, and the 
teeth of the horse are well marked. Al- 
most as well marked as these equine re- 
mains, were some teeth that apparently 
represented a member of the camel fam- 
ily—found there, too, in a fine specimen 
of a lower jaw, silicified completely, and 
in solid rock. Fossil remains of other 
species, too, giving a wide range of life- 
record, were found, all of which are now 
in competent hands, for determination 
and description. 

But the most remarkable thing about 
this upper lake record is that which re- 
veals the way in which its history of this 
period was brought to aclose. The last 
rock of the series fills the place of a cov- 
er to the volume. Never was cover bet- 
ter defined, nor more distinctly separated 
from the well-written and well-illustrated 
pages it serves to protect. The cover 
itself, too, has a history worth reading. 
It extends for miles, varying but slightly 
in thickness, which amounts to twenty 
or twenty-five feet, and is throughout so 
entirely volcanic as to leave no room for 
mistake. Its materials are volcanic ash- 
es and cinders ; the cinders ranging from 
an inch across downward to the minute- 
ness of the ashes. One can hardly look 
at a piece of this rock, without recalling 
the younger Pliny’s vivid description of 
that shower of cinders from Mount Ve- 
suvius, from which he saw people escap- 
ing with pillows tied on their heads, for 
protection. Such showers fell here, cer- 
tainly, over hundreds, of square miles, 
and in such vast bulk, that, pressed by 
the hydraulic force of later masses above 
it into a solid plate of rock, it now in this 
form measures from twenty to twenty- 
five feet through. No wonder it closed 
one of the finest life- records of that re- 
mote period, and with the record that 
volume — becoming at once the proxi- 
mate cause of the change, and the upper 
cover of the volume it closed. 
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But this violent destruction of the life 
of the period did not destroy, that lake- 
depression: it only partially filled its 
shallower portions, and added thirty feet 
or more of sediment to the rest. The 
lake remained, and still continued to re- 
ceive, into its archives of hidden sedi- 
ment, tokens of the forces at work among 
the hills around it. One remarkable 
change marked that transition: the lab- 
oratories of the hills seem thereafter to 
have lost the power to send forth from 
their secret recesses heated vapors laden 
with mineral materials, as they had done, 
capable of changing every thing they 
touched to stone. The old sediments 
of that lake, if originally clay, are found 
changed to argillaceous rock; if sand, 
changed to sandstone ; if washed gravel, 
they are found cemented into conglom- 
erate. The new sediments, if clay, re- 
mained clay; if sand, remained sand; if 
gravel, remained so, unaltered even now. 

Long after that heaviest deluge of ash- 
es had settled down into permanent rock, 
a new chapter was opened in the life- 
record of these lake-shores. The strat- 
ified materials that received these later 
records were washed from either shore 
into remarkably uniform slopes toward 
the middle line of the lake-depression. 
These slopes were evidently once con- 
tinuous along both sides of the valley; 
but since the lake was drained off by the 
deeper wearing of its outlet, every little 
stream from the surrounding hills has cut 
its own ravine through these stratified 
sands, gravels, and clays, until what was 
once continuous, is now cut up into a re- 
markably uniform series of ridges, whose 
summit outlines stand in fine perspective, 
as far as the eye can reach. In the ra- 
vines that separate these ridges, the gold 
of this region is found; and in the dig- 
gings that result, the bones, teeth, and 
tusks of the elephant are often uncovered 
—a few of which have been preserved. In 
the loose materials that form these ridges, 
the closing annals of that remarkable 
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lake-period of central Oregon may be 
read as ina book. The last facts noted 
there are the records of the mammoth, 
the horse, the ox, and their contempora- 
ries. 

We have thus attempted to give four 
or five glimpses into the grand old pan- 
oramic life-record of the past in cen- 
tral Oregon—successive day-and-night 
glimpses of the past, along the shores 
of a series of lakes that once occupied 
the valley, now depressed, through which 
meanders the John Day River. 

The first one of these views is char- 
acteristic of the old marine life of the 
original sea-bed. It is made up of a 
number of patches of sea-beach, strewn 
with shells; a tooth or two, of some ex- 
tinct reptile ; a vertebra of another—and 
the marine record closes. The shoals 
on which these marine remains lived be- 
came elevated into the frame-work of 
the future Oregon; while in the depres- 
sions between them, her earliest historic 
records at once began. Oregon’s Eo- 
cene, Oregon’s dawn! strange, beauti- 
ful coincidence of fact with system! 

The next glimpse we get is of the Mid- 
dle Tertiary period. Itis distinct enough 
to enable us to recognize upon those 
lake-shores the rhinoceros, the oreodon, 
the tapir; and then closes abruptly, to 
give place to a record of fire and of vio- 
lence —the fire of the volcano, and the 
violence of the earthquake— bringing 
upon the life of the period a blotted, il- 
legible night-record in its history. 

But another dawn came then; and we 
see, among the forms that move along 
those shores, the familiar ones of the 
horse and the camel. Again the legible 
record closes, and thirty feet or more of 
ashes and volcanic cinders cover the 
land, and choke and poison the waters. 

A long, dark, nearly illegible part of 
the record follows, during which no life- 
history was written; but during which 
the old throes of violence seem to have 
passed away, and the laboratories of the 
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earth seem to have lost the power of 
forcing heated vapors to the surface, ca- 
pable of changing all to stone that they 
touched. 

The mammoth, the horse, and the ox 
appear in the light of the dawn that fol- 
lows this long geological night; and not 
fire, as before, but frost, seems to have 
closed the record marked by their fossil 
remains. 

This alternating of light of life, and 
darkness of death, as read in the rocks 
of that region, leaves us long periods of 
its chronology unwritten save by fire and 
flood. What are these blanks in that 
life-record? Have the materials upon 
which they were originally written been 
partially or wholly destroyed, or washed 
away? No; for, in a neighboring mount- 
ain, 1,500 feet in vertical section still re- 
main, protected by a heavy capping of 
basalt. The pages are there, but they 
are defaced by fire andashes. But were 
there not, or at least might there not have 
been, vast periods during which no rec- 
ord was made? 

This supposition, too, is inadmissible. 
A lake existed here through the whole 
Tertiary period; and a continued lake- 
depression, surrounded by elevated ridg- 
es of hills, rising in many places into 
mountain magnitude, implies the deposit 
of continued sediment, and this necessa- 
rily becomes the page upon which the 
history of the life along its shores is 
written. The winds would always blow 
into the waters of the lake their burden 
of leaves, and the floods of winter wash 
there some fragments of the bones of 
the animals that characterized the pe- 
riod. It must have happened, then, that 
at the close of each great period, as in- 
dicated here, the animal life of these an- 
cient lake-shores was entirely destroyed, 
by fire, flood, and the poisonous vapors 
that tainted earth, air, and waters, or 
else those to whom migration was possi- 
ble, escaped to some other region. The 
supposition of their entire destruction 
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encounters this difficulty: the destruc- 
tion of the entire fauna of Oregon, and 
even of the whole western slope of the 
continent, would not have secured the 
results observed, unless we suppose a 
like destruction extending to the Atlan- 
tic coast; for the same animals lived 
there, when they lived here. Their re- 
mains are found, even to identity of spe- 
cies, from Nebraska to New Mexico. 
It is difficult to assign their destruction 
there, to the same causes that destroyed 
them here; or to any cause operating 
at once, over a whole continent, while 
the climate remained unchanged, and 
food continued abundant. On the other 
hand, the supposition of the escape of 
a portion from these destroying agen- 
cies meets, among others, this difficulty : 
when here, in this John Day Valley, 
quiet had been again restored, the hills 
had been again ciothed in verdure, and 
the waters had precipitated not only, but 
covered out of sight, their vast strata of 
volcanic ashes, then animal life returned 
too, but not the same that had previous- 
ly existed. The whole fauna was chan- 
ged; and even where the same type was 
restored, as in the case of the horse, it 
is in some new species: the old has 
passed away, and forever. 

If any one supposes that all the diffi- 
culties that beset these lines of inquiry 
and research rest only in the path of the 
theologian who claims a separate crea- 
tion for each great type of animal life, 
he greatly misapprehends the present 
state of these investigations. But it was 
no part of the plan of this article to ad- 
vocate any existing theory, or to start a 
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new one, in this difficult field of inquiry, 
so full to-day of conflicting views; but 
rather, to call attention to the importance 
of the Columbia basin as a field filled, to 
an extraordinary degree, with the very 
facts needed to throw light on the ques- 
tion of the Origin of Species. 

Three great ranges of mountains, and 
several minor ones, were elevated across 
its water-shed, making so many immense 
dams, holding back the waters in exten- 
sive lake-depressions, among which the 
river itself was, for ages, but a series of 
connecting-links. It is now almost cer- 
tain that these vast lake-depressions con- 
tinued, from their first formation, to be 
such, until the bones of the modern 
horse, ox, and elephant were received 
into their sedimentary deposits ; thus in- 
cluding records covering nearly the whole 
period of ancient mammalian life upon 
the earth. Add to these facts, that all 
the rocks through which the streams of 
this region, during this long geological 
period, have been wearing their way, 
were those of the later and softer mate- 
rials, and therefore the more rapidly 
worn down, not only in the cafions of 
the larger streams, but the ravines of 
the smaller ones, and upon every hill- 
side, and we have a combination of fa- 
voring conditions, such as must make its 
geology accessible, very full, and impor- 
tant. 

Indeed, one can hardly look over its 
historic archives of the Tertiary period, 
without a conviction that this Columbia 
basin is destined yet to be the great bat- 
tle-ground of conflicting theories, upon 
the question of the Origin of Species. 
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N visiting, a few years since, the 

—— Cathedral, if I had followed 
the usual custom of tourists, I should, 
probably, have paced the nave, counted 
the steps from crypt to roof, and in ev- 
ery way have duly verified the published 
measurements of Murray—should have 
bestowed the usual passing tribute of 
listless admiration upon relics and relic- 
cases, carvings in wood and bright mo- 
saics—should have given some super- 
ficial attention to the general aspect and 
character of the whole frowning pile; 
and then should have gone away again, 
without having heard even the first whis- 
per of the little story to which it was re- 
served for me to listen. It was not ex- 


actly a story, indeed; but, rather, differ- 


ent threads of circumstances, from which 
a single tale might be woven. 

It began high up in the tower. Pass- 
ing through the low, deep-arched, Goth- 
ic door- way, I had slowly ascended the 
stairs, finding, as usual, that the steps 
were narrow and steep and the light ob- 
scure and dim, except where, at long in- 
tervals, there came a faint ray through 
the occasional, narrow lancet - windows. 
I had, therefore, climbed up toilsomely, 
being often obliged to pause for breath ; 
and several minutes elapsed before I had 
successfully triumphed over the hundred 
stone steps, and stood erect in the bel- 
fry. There, stopping to take my well- 
earned rest, I found that it had become 
much lighter, since on each side was a 
broad window, with delicately carved 
tracery of the most florid style, letting in 
floods of sunshine, and presenting to my 
gaze a widely extended view of the valley 
of the Rhine, for many leagues around. 

For the instant, so accustomed had 
my eyes become to the gloom of the 


winding ascent, I was dazzled with the 
change, and could discern nothing dis- 
tinctly. Then, however, I gradually puz- 
zled out a confused mass of bells of all 
sizes and shapes, hanging overhead and 
around me ; in the corner, a tangled maze 
of ropes, and levers, and pulleys; and in 
the midst of them a great, grimy, scar- 
red-up fellow, sulkily sitting, like a spider 
in a broken web. He was a burly, shab- 
by-appearing man of almost fifty years, 
but with all the sinewy strength and 
activity of twenty-five; neither tall nor 
short, and altogether well proportioned, 
except that the nature of his business 
had cultivated in him an undue breadth 
of shoulder, and his great, muscle-knot- 
ted arms, breaking through the torn shirt- 
sleeves, seemed out of keeping with the 
very ordinary development of the legs 
below them; with an unpleasant, hard- 
ened face, having a mocking expression 
that might have come from Nature, but 
possibly merely occasioned by length of 
nose and queer turn of under-lip; and 
a manifest discoloration of complexion, 
which certainly did not come naturally, 
being unquestionably caused by too much 
tobacco and beer. He was sitting with 
a big pitcher of ale beside him, and a 
slice of brown bread and wedge of black 
sausage in his hand. These delicacies 
he now laid down upon a paper near the 
ale; and wiping his greasy mouth with 
his shirt-sleeve, he slowly raised himself 
upon his feet, stumbled rather than walk- 
ed toward me, and introduced himself as 
the official bell-ringer of the cathedral. 
Then, in obedience to the ordinary 
custom, and what he naturally supposed 
to be my pleasure, he proceeded to go 
with me around the limited circle of his 
curiosities: telling me how this great 
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bell had been presented by some Ru- 
dolph, that smaller one by a long-dead 
Count Maximilian, the farther and small- 
est bell of all by a certain Duke Otho, 
and the chime itself by the burghers of 
the city, in remembrance of a successful 
resistance to a siege; holding down his 
lantern, so that I might look at the rais- 
ed inscriptions, which, being in abbrevi- 
ated Latin, it was scarcely to be expect- 
ed that I should read; lightly sounding 
each bell with his knuckles, to enable 
me, from that gentle vibration, to guess 
its tone: in fine, going through all that 
routine of unsatisfactory performance 
which every official keeper of a public 
curiosity invents for himself, and insists 
upon maintaining. Having finished, he 
stood awaiting his gratuity, and was ap- 
parently anxious to return to his sausage 
and ale. 

“And have you been here long?” I 
asked, as I paid him; not caring, of 
course, whether he had kept the bells for 
a day or for a century, but merely speak- 
ing for the sake of some response to all 
his information. At my question his face 
lighted up with a kind of queer, self-sat- 
isfied expression, as becomes one who 
regards himself as the main element of an 
interesting story; and turning his back 
upon ale and sausage, he leaned, with 
leisurely air, against the nearest bell. 

“Been here long, did you say, Mas- 
ter? Ho, ho! I should think I had,” 
he responded. “Boy and man—assist- 
ant bell-ringer and bell-ringer in chief— 
it must be an older person than myself 
who can remember when I first began to 
take charge of the belfry. And earlier, 
too, than I can remember the bells, they 
have known me. For—you may not be- 
lieve it, Master, but it is a truth—when 
I was only a year old, they found me 
one morning tied up in a blanket, and 
hanging to the clapper of the biggest 
bell.” 

“To the clapper of the bell?” I echo- 
ed, in some amazement; and for the mo- 


ment I must have expressed some in- 
credulity in my face, thinking, perhaps, 
that it was merely a clumsy fiction with 
which he was wont to amuse all visitors, 
hoping thereby, it may be, to impart a 
little flavor of interest to himself. “You 
must surely know that it is not the cus- 
tom to hang babies up to the clappers 
of church-bells.” 

“Believe it or not, Master, but it is 
so,” muttered the man, sulkily —natu- 
rally feeling hurt at the freedom of my 
incredulity, and, moreover, not at all 
amused at my illogical objection. Then 
turning away, he carefully wiped off, with 
his coat-sleeve, a speck or two of dust 
from the outside of the nearest bell, and 
seemed inclined to avoid further conver- 
sation. But I, foreseeing a story which 
it might be well not to lose, followed him 
up, and little by little restored him toa 
pleasant temper, and induced him to vol- 
unteer additional explanation. 

It must have been the French who 
left him there, he supposed. It was af- 
ter the battle of Leipsic; and the Impe- 
rial armies, passing through the country 
on their homeward route, vengeful and 
partly panic-stricken, had held succes- 
sive cities and villages in their power for 
hours at a time, and there, unchecked 
and unmolested, had done their work of 
damage and pillage. Doubtless some 
soldier had stolen the child—captivated 
by the mother, perhaps, and so taking 
both along with him; or, it may be, 
fancying it for its beauty, and on that ac- 
count feeling willing to adopt it; or, pos- 
sibly, intending to hold it for future ran- 
som. Then, losing the mother, and nat- 
urally soon becoming wearied of the sole 
charge of the infant, or perhaps feeling 
hopeless of ransom, the soldier must 
have tied it to the bell-clapper in some 
drunken frolic, and so passed on with his 
regiment to the next town, forgetting the 
whole affair. In this manner the child, 
with that great diapason of sound boom- 
ing over him for at least one watch, had 
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gained his initiation into the business. 
Having been then adopted by the bell- 
ringer of that period, in a sort of super- 
stitious veneration of the strange inci- 
dent, thenceforth he gradually grew up 
into the office by natural succession. 

“But was there no mark or sign by 
which ” 

“Only this, Master” —and here he 
pulled forth the half of a gold coin at- 
tached to a thread, and handed it to me 
for examination, at the same time con- 
tinuing his explanation. The piece of 
coin must have.been around his neck 
when he had been stolen; and, being 
next to the skin, had escaped the notice 
of the soldier, or possibly had been vol- 
untarily spared by him, from some in- 
stinct of charity or humanity. And the 
adopter of the infant, having religiously 
preserved the token, had, at the proper 
age, restored it to him, revealing with it 
the story of his early discovery. 

“ And had it never led to 

Never as yet. But who knew that it 
might not, some day, bring revelation 
of the mystery? Such things did occa- 
sionally happen in -every country, did 
they not? He had once read a little 
story, in which an English peasant had 
been identified, by means of a trinket, 
as a noble Duke, with three or four 
castles to reside in; and had been im- 
mediately acknowledged as such by the 
sovereign and the whole Court. It must 
have really happened, of course; or else, 
how could any one have dared to make 
a book out of it? And though he, being 
as yet nothing but a bell-ringer, might 
not turn out to be a Duke or even a 
Count, yet he did not doubt for all that, 
at times, of having been born to some- 
thing great. In fact, he had once dream- 
ed of seeing his real father—a tall, com- 
manding nobleman—sitting on horse- 
back at his own castle-door, with one or 
two hundred retainérs around him; and 
he thought that he would recognize him 
at once, if they ever met. 
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To this effect the bell--inger told his 
story; now and then turning aside to 
wash down his wounded feelings with 
full draughts of ale, until at last the dim 
suspicion I had at first entertained, that 
he was wont to indulge too freely, be- 
came resolved into certainty, as I watch- 
ed his face growing each moment red- 
der, his eye more bloodshot, his whole 
expression more surly and forbidding. 
In some situations, where youth, and 
grace, and cultivation lend assistance to 
the idea, there might be something even 
affecting in this earnest striving after a 
fancied high destiny. But not here, in- 
deed! The main elements of the situa- 
tion were all too incongruous. How 
could any thing but ridicule be attached 
to such a vain hankering on the part of 
a great, raw-boned, coarse, half-drunken 
creature, with a tangled head of red hair, 
a long, twisted nose, and brutish mouth ? 
Where, in line or feature, expression or 
movement, could there be found one 
gleam or spark of that aristocratic pres- 
ence, which, through all hardship and 
debasing manner of life, will so often re- 
veal itself, even after the lapse of many 
generations? And how was it possible, 
also, that the man should so fail to real- 
ize his own maturity of age as to expect, 
even if he proved to be of gentle blood, 
ever to encounter his noble progenitor, 
probably long since dead? 

“It would be hardly possible, now, 
that you should ever meet; do you not 
see?” I said, carefully introducing that 
phase of the question. 

“In course not, Master,” responded 
the bell-ringer, utterly misunderstanding 
my idea, “seeing that I must live up 
here, and can only come down two hours 
each Sunday. He might come into the 
cathedral twenty times a day, and not 
once up into the belfry, and so could 
never know that I was here, waiting to 
acknowledge him when he appeared. 
But if I only had the place by the door 
yonder . . . . look down, Master, and 
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see,” he continued, drawing me to the 
side-window, and directing my attention 
to where, over a hundred feet below, at 
the entrance of the other tower, sat a 
little, old, feeble man, clothed in a large, 
red cape-cloak and braided cocked-hat. 
“That is the place I should have had 
by right—where plenty of people come 
and go, and where almost any day I 
might chance to meet my long-lost fa- 
ther. For, of course, having lost me, he 
must often stop and get out of his car- 
riage, and go up to the altar to pray for 
me. They always do that—at least, they 
do it in stories ; and what are the stories 
good for if they are not true? But I 
suppose it is to aggravate me purposely 
that they put that lazy old idiot in my 
place —a man that has no kith or kin in 
the world, and therefore must be better 
off the fewer people he sees. I could 
knock his old head off sometimes, Mas- 
ter,” the bell-ringer continued, his color 
growing yet deeper with suppressed pas- 
sion, as, in drunken humor, he thought 
upon his wrongs. “And yet, not being 
able to get at him, you see, I can only 
stand here and shake my fist at him. 
It’s when I am ringing the bells that I 
feel most like doing so, for it is then that 
I think how the old Count or Duke, or 
whatever he may be, is hearing the bells 
and going into the vespers, perhaps, and 
never knows that his long-lost son is 
making ali the noise: and all because I 
am not down at the entrance to recog- 
nize him, and tell him who Iam. But 
what, after all, is shaking one’s fist? 
It’s no satisfaction at all, Master—not 
the least.” 

Satisfaction or not, the bell-ringer did 
it on the spot, partly to relieve his pres- 
ent wrath, and partly as illustrative of his 
wounded state of feeling: putting his 
great sledge-hammer arm through the 
window and indulging in a good, solid 
swing at the unconscious red cape and 
braided cocked -hat below—a swing of 
fist that might have cracked the steel 


helmet of mailed knight, and would have 
brushed away that poor old man like a 
fly from off a lump of sugar. Then, 
there being no reason for longer tarry- 
ing, I prepared to take my departure; 
and had indeed descended three or four 
of the steps, when he came forward to 
me again, and arrested me. He had, in 
the meantime, taken one more pull at 
the ale-pitcher; and though not much 
more intoxicated than before, it was evi- 
dent that the acerbity and restlessness 
of his disposition had been increased. 

“A single question, Master,” he said, 
looking down at me as I there stood, 
two or three feet below the level of the 
belfry floor. “A question, Master—and 
I have never asked it of any one before, 
nor would I ask it of you, except that 
I must know it from some onc, and you, 
being a stranger from another country, 
would never think nor speak of it again: 
If the old Duke or Count should ever 
find me out, what would she be, suppos- 
ing she were yet alive, which may be she 
is not?” 

“ And who is she?” 

“My wife, Master: that is to say, who 
was my wife a great many years ago. 
Or here—we will put the question not 
of me, but of some other person,” he 
continued, with that grave air of preten- 
tious disguise with which a drunken 
man will often believe he is cunningly 
leading suspicion astray. “Suppose that 
a man—not me, you know—when twenty 
years old or so, were to go for a few 
months to a strange place — we'll call it 
Eisenach, though of course it was not 
Eisenach —and there was to fall in love 
with a girl—say, the tavern-keeper’s 
daughter—and marry her. And sup- 
pose that, being pretty wide-awake, he 
were not to let her know his true name, 
so that in case he did not like her as 
much as he expected, he could move 
away again, and she be never the wiser 
for it; and so it turns out that as he 
does not like her as well as he expected, 
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he does move away, and she is never 
the wiser. And suppose that afterward 
he becomes a Duke—not me, you know, 
Master, but the other man, perhaps my 
brother—and she were to find him out: 
what then? Must he take her again, 
or can he let her go, and marry a Prin- 
cess?” 

“You must look to German law for 
that. I know nothing about it,” I an- 
swered ; and while he put down his head 
to puzzle out the wonderful profundity 
of my rejoinder, I slipped a step or two 
farther out of sight—a little apprehen- 
sive, it may be, that on recovering he 
might take advantage of our relative sit- 
uations, and, with a single kick, land me 
lifeless upon the pavement below. He 
might so easily claim that it was an acci- 
dent, a misstep of my own; and I had 
often read of people, who, feeling impel- 
led to confess some diabolical secret, 
had afterward considered themselves ob- 
liged to stifle its further progress by mur- 
dering the confidant. But I was allowed 
to continue safely my downward way: a 
little puzzled, for the moment, at having 
been thus selected as the sole repository 
of such a disreputable secret, but, upon 
the whole, readily assenting to the prob- 
ability of that solution which the bell- 
ringer himself had suggested. The de- 
sire for enlightenment upon what must 
have seemed to him a vital question hav- 
ing long weighed upon him, what more 
natural than that there should at last 
come a time when he must disburden 
himself; or that, in so doing, he should 
appeal to a stranger as one who would 
afterward go his way, and never think 
of bringing the matter upagain? There- 
fore, dismissing the affair from. my mind, 
I persevered in my descent, until, pass- 
ing out at a side-door of the tower, I 
found myself in the body of the cathe- 
dral. 

Though it is not one of the most won- 
derful erections of the Middle Ages, the 
building is not without much interest. 
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The pillars, arches, and roof, and, in 
fact, whatever belongs to its original 
plan of construction, are comparatively 
plain and unornamental, so that at first 
sight the nave presents rather a naked 
appearance. But this effect somewhat 
disappears upon a closer examination; 
for then it is seen that the piety of suc- 
ceeding generations has amply compen- 
sated for some deficiencies with various 
ornamentations, which, though perhaps 
in too florid a style, have given to cer- 
tain portions an air of pleasing richness. 
There is an altar, put up during the 
present century—a huge mass of won- 
derfully exquisite, intricate carving; here 
a heavy rood-screen, crowded with alle- 
gorical figures in bronze; here and there 
are elaborate marble memorials to de- 
ceased notabilities, exhibiting all the va- 
rying mortuary styles of four centuries ; 
and in the right-hand transept are two 
somewhat faded paintings, said, without 
much authority, to be by Rubens, and, 
at all events, presenting a very excellent 
delineation of his manner. Altogether, 
there is much to attract and occupy the 
attention ; and inasmuch as I have some- 
thing of a passion for painting, and 
bronze, and rich carving, I spent an 
hour in slowly moving here and there, 
closely examining every thing I saw, 
and congratulating myself that I was al- 
lowed to follow my own impulses, free 
from the solicitations of rival guides. 
Coming from behind the altar, I met 
one of the priests—a young, slight-built 
man, apparently of very recent ordina- 
tion, if the exceeding plainness of his 
ecclesiastical attire were any indication. 
I would have passed him with a slight 
bow, as I had passed many others; but 
as he lifted his eyes, I felt so impressed 
with the sweet, child-like beauty of his 
face, that involuntarily I paused. No- 
ticing my hesitation and apparent im- 
pulse to speak with him, he also paused; 
and thus what was almost a mere in- 
stinctive motion in both of us brought us 
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face to face, and compelled some kind 
of salutation. 

“A good-day, Father,” I said, not 
knowing whether [ was giving him his 
proper title, and feeling secretly amused 
at its application to that beardless youth. 

“A good-day to you,” he said, in re- 
turn, raising his eyes timidly to mine, 
and speaking with a perceptible blush; 
then, by way of continuing the conversa- 
tion, he inquired whether he could show 
me the cathedral. There was much, of 
course, that I could see for myself, he 
intimated; but, on the other hand, there 
was a great deal which was hidden away 
and could only be especially shown. 
And seeing that I was a stranger —. 
Not giving him time to complete his sen- 
tence, the real essence of which had al- 
ready been advanced, I thankfully ac- 
cepted his services. I felt, indeed, that 
he spoke not from cold civility, but from 
a sincere desire to be the instrument of 
adding to my pleasure, and that he bore 
with him a certain religious enthusiasm 
for the things under his charge, making 
it a pleasure for him to explain them. 

At first we went the rounds of the 
main building once more, while he made 
comprehensive comments upen the his- 
tory or fortunes of what I had so far only 
studied with the eye. This font with the 
carved lilies twisted around the shaft 
had been presented by a certain wicked 
Rhenish Baron ; but he had not paid the 
poor lapidary for it, and consequently, 
when the first-born young Baron came 
to be baptized, lo! upon the child’s fair 
forehead, where the sign of the cross 
had been placed, there appeared the out- 
line of a satanic hoof, fixed as though 
burnt in with hot iron; and not fading 
away until the wronged lapidary had 
been made happy with his long-withheld 
earnings. This fresco had been painted 
by a converted Jew, who, going back 
among his own people, had afterward 
relapsed, and it was feared that the pict- 
ure would then fade away; but, as I 
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could see for myself, it kept all its orig- 
inal colors. Yonder window was put up 
by Count Sigismond XIII.—he who was 
struck blind for winking at the picture 
of Saint Agatha. Had we never heard 
that stcry in America? It was strange, 
for they of Germany knew all about 
American history: how the country had 
been first settled by certain people who 
sailed in the frigate Flowers-of- Alay 
to a place called Plymouthausen; how 
Field-Marshal Washington, having gain- 
ed our independence for us, had married 
one Pocahontas; and many other like 
things they knew about American his- 
tory. With that, the young priest smil- 
ed with a little appearance of self-com- 
placency, but in a moment corrected 
himself, as though fearful of nourishing 
the great sin of Pride; and taking me 
behind a pillar, he unlocked a little clos- 
et set into the wall, and showed me the 
cherished curiosity of the place: an or- 
dinary ram’s-horn, in a heavy gold set- 
ting. Not adorned for a drinking-cup, 
as at first I had conjectured, for the thick 
plate over the broad end was placed 
there not as a cover to be opened, but 
was immovably soldered tight, as a pro- 
tection against decay. And on it was a 
Latin inscription, revealing that this was 
one of the horns of the ram offered up as 
a substitute for Isaac. Fearful of diso- 
bliging, I took the relic into my hands 
with great show of reverence, and said a 
great many things about it which I am 
afraid my conscience would not sustain 
me in; and I envied the faith with which 
the young priest almost bowed before 
the ugly deception. What a want of 
faith do we not often show in better 
things ; and how, looking upon the mat- 
ter in a mere religious light, must it be 
blessed to have that capability for un- 
doubting veneration ! 

“ And that is all I can show you,” he 
said, locking up the little closet, and 
sighing regretfully. “Once there were 
other relics here, some of which are not 
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now known to us even by name; but 
they were taken away from us during 
what you call the Reformation, and many 
of them must have been destroyed, while 
others are probably forever lost.” 

“Yet it is a great deal that you have 
shown me, Father,” I said, with a se- 
cret smile at again venturing upon the 
appellation. “I shall take away with 
me most pleasant recollections of this 
place. And it seems to mea most hap- 
py life to lead, so calm and contented 
among these holy things.” 


“Happy, indeed,” he answered, with . 


a fervor that showed he felt from his 
heart the sense of blessedness. “And 
yet it is with fear that I sometimes con- 
template my happiness. For how should 
I deserve any credit for doing what is so 
pleasing for me to do? Or what real 
reward from Heaven am I entitled to for 
living an existence in which to me there 
is no self-denial, however it might prove 
to others?” 

“Those questions I can not pretend 
to answer, Father,” I said; “though it 
seems to me that if a person delights in 
living a holy life, it must be because his 
soul has become well attuned to it; and 
he should scarcely be punished because 
his own goodness has made the pursuit 
of excellence a pleasure rather than a 
task.” 

“For what other pursuit than this has 
been made possible for me?” he contin- 
ued, in a train of self-disparagement, and 
not seeming to hear or heed my excul- 
patory remark. “In olden times, Kings 
and Princes have thrown aside their roy- 
al state, and with the real spirit of mar- 
tyrdom have given themselves up to the 
service of. the Church; but I, brought 
up in charity—not framed, in my puny 
strength, for deeds of warfare—Wwith no 
inherited place among the busy haunts 
of men—the orphan child of a poor tav- 
ern-keeper’s daughter, who was desert- 
ed almost as soon as wedded, herself 
dying soon thereafter of grief and hard- 
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of Eisenach——” 

“Of Eisenach!” I exclaimed, start- 
ing. It seemed as though even before 
he had mentioned the name of that lit- 
tle town, some inner instinct had begun 
vaguely to teach me the connection of 
his story with that of the bell-ringer— 
the premonitory dawn of discovery, as it 
were—and now, at the end, the mention 
of the place itself was like the full light 
of the sun breaking upon me, and chan- 
ging dull suspicion into distinct certainty. 
“Tell me more. Of Eisenach, did you 
say?” 

“You interest yourself in my tale; is 
it not so?” he said, turning toward me 
with some appearance of surprise. I do 
not think, by the way, that during the 
last moment he had been aware that he 
was speaking aloud, or that I had been 
overhearing him. It was rather an in- 
voluntary soliloquy, into which his con- 
stant reflection upon what to him was a 
weighty component of his career had 
now betrayed him, as doubtless it had 
often done before. Now, as I spoke to 
him, he also started, and, mistaking my 
question for a mark of interest, seemed 
pleased. “You care to hear about it? 
That is kind. But what else is there to 
tell, than I have already mentioned? It 
is a simple story, at the best. She was 
left poor by her father ; was deserted by 
her husband after two months of mar- 
riage; afterward I was born, and she, 
passing away from me, not of her own 
will, we may be sure, went up to heav- 
en—and so I was left alone. It is no 
strange tale. It has often happened, and 
will as often happen again. Only, it is 
not every forsaken child, who, like my- 
self, reared in charity, has the good fort- 
une to fall into Christian hands, and to be 
trained up from youth before the holy al- 
tar. This being so, can I really take any 
credit to myself for this quiet and some- 
what useful life? It is, indeed, a subject 
that weighs sorely upon my mind.” 
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I was no longer disposed to enter into 
the abstract consideration of that topic. 
I was wondering at the grave secret, 
thus piecemeal put into my charge, by 
the half-drunken whining of a ruffianly 
bell-ringer, and the calm, sanctified self- 
communing of a meek-hearted ecclesias- 
tic. I was studying the sweet, gentle 
countenance of the one before me, to see 
whether I could detect in it any relation 
or resemblance, in line or feature, to the 
unpleasant traits of the other; and was 
rejoicing to find that there could be no 
likeness to any other than the departed 
mother. I was reflecting whether it was 
possible that the young priest had ever 
learned the strange relationship, and had 
studiously kept it to himself. I did not 
many moments delay in the conclusion 
that I alone knew the secret. And then 
I began reflecting whether it was my 
duty to tell him all, and so bring the two 
men together, for better or worse. 

There was the chance that the young- 
er one might be made happier thereby, 
in having gained some new interest in 
life ; and that, by his influence, the vaga- 
bond bell-ringer, crouching like an out- 
cast among the black metal above, might 
be humanized, and possibly saved for 
something better. On the other hand, 
there was the greater chance that the 
older man, not at all softened or im- 
pressed with the knowledge, would mere- 
ly make the secret an instrument of tyr- 
anny and extortion over the other, to the 
life-long shame, mortification, and sor- 
row of a sweet nature that deserved not 
such torture. What, indeed, was I, that 
I should thus avail myself of an acci- 
dent, to set right the mistakes of the 
world? But then, had it not been in- 
tended by Heaven that, in so singularly 
learning this mystery, I should act as 
the destined arbitrator between the two? 
It was a subject which perplexed me 
greatly; nor had I fairly settled it in my 
mind, when, still accompanied by the 
priest, I stood outside the main door of 


the cathedral, and prepared to take my 
leave of him. 

At the side of the door, upon a low 
stool, still sat the little old man whom 
the bell-ringer had pointed out to me 
from above. A decrepit old man, in- 
deed, being probably past eighty, and 
with but little remaining strength. His 
locks were white, his face shortened by 
loss of teeth into two-thirds its proper 
length, his form, bent far toward the 
ground. He wore, as has been said, a 
cape and cocked-hat, showing that he 
was one of the regularly appointed offi- 
cials of the cathedral; but it was evident 
that he was kept in place more on ac- 
count of charity as a superannuated serv- 
ant, than for any special use to which he 
could be put. His only duty, indeed, 
was that of holding back the leather cur- 
tain in front of the door, so that visitors 
might the more easily enter; and even 
this task he seemed to neglect, letting 
each comer help himself, and making 
little effort to control his own predispo- 
sition to fall asleep and nap away his 
time in the warm sunshine. 

“It is an easy place you have, my 
friend,” I said to him, as I prepared to 
pass out. 

“ An easy place?” he retorted, with a 
shaking quaver of the voice, and moving 
his tottering old head from side to side, 
the better to gain a view of one who ut- 
tered such an heretical opinion. There 
was, also, a tone of discontent in his 
voice; and at the recognition of it, I 
paused in some surprise. Surely, this 
old man could not be dissatisfied at the 
amount of his contribution to the world’s 
great labor-fund. “An easy place, did 
you say?” he repeated, not aware that 
the young priest stood near. “Yes, that 
is what’ they all say. They think it is 
nothing to have to lift this old curtain 
every minute of the day.” 

“A trifling task, though; is it not?” 

“Not much to lift, perhaps,” was the 
response. “It is not heavy; and if it 
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were, it would matter not. I am strong 
yet—he, he! I am strong yet ;” and he 
raised his palsied old arm into the air 
and feebly shook it for a moment, in 
sickening pretense of power. “But to 
do it all the time—every minute during 
the day—that is where the load lies, 
Master. I ought rather to have been 
put where I might do stronger work, and 
that only once in awhile. Now, do you 
know the place I ought to have, if I 
were treated as I should be? The bel- 
fry, Master —to sit there, and ring the 
bells.” 

“The bells!” I exclaimed, amazed at 
such senile assurance. 

“Ah, yes—the bells. Do you think 
they are too heavy for me? That is 
what all say, and yet it is wrong. Wrong, 
indeed. Why, I am strong yet—strong 
yet, he, he! I could ring those bells 


as well as any man; and I should have 
to do it only three times a day. That 
done, I should have the rest of my time 


to sit still, instead of working all the 
while. And do you know, Master, that 
the man up there who has the place feels 
that I ought to have it instead, and hates 
me for it, and rings the bells at me all 
the louder, taunting-like, to provoke me 
to anger at him? And it does provoke 
me, too—that I will allow—we can not 
all forgive every thing; and sometimes, 
when I hear him ringing those bells at 
me, I get so angry, Master, that I shake 
my fist at him;” and with that he again 
raised aloft the palsied arm. “But what 
does shaking the fist at him matter, so 
long as I can not leave this place to go 
up after him, and he is afraid to come 
down so that I may beat him here?” 

“And yet, my friend, up yonder it is 
lonely and dim, while here it is light and 
pleasant, and you can see people come 
and go—which, for an old man like 
you a 

“Yes, yes, an old man,” he echoed, 
and somewhat curiously mixing up my 
words. “An old man—lonely and dim 
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—all his people gone from him. But it 
was not always so, Master. There was 
the good wife, once —-long, ah! many 
years ago. She must be dead now, for 
it was so many years ago, and I did not 
know where she went to or why she did 
not come back again, if she could. And 
there was the boy —a pretty little child, 
only a year old, with the yellow curls 
just growing over his temples. Ah, 
Master! if I had the boy here, so that 
he could sit beside me or on my lap, and 
let me play with the yellow curls, I would 
never care to go into the belfry.” 

There was something touching to me 
at hearing this old man reviving the past 
and its associations ; seeming to have no 
perception of the flight of time, or the 
changes which long years would make; 
his voice, as he spoke, even losing some- 
thing of its queer old quaver, and gain- 
ing in softness and sadness of inflection. 

“See here, Master!” he continued, 
drawing the half of a gold coin from his 
pocket. “When I meet the boy, it will 
be by this that I will know him, as well 
as by the yellow locks; for he had on 
him the other half of the money. It was 
when the French were coming through, 
and I —a young fellow, then —had been 
helping to fight them at Leipsic. When 
I came home, the wife and the boy— 
they were both gone, Master.” 

How the plot thickened; and how, as 
the old man spoke, I threw my eyes, 
with an involuntary start, up at the lofty 
belfry! The young priest saw my glance, 
read by some instinct the expression of 
my face-—as, perhaps, he had before 
read the same in the faces of others— 
and beckoned me aside. 

“You know the story?” he asked. 
“The bell-ringer—has he been making 
you the confidant of his birth?” 

I nodded. 

“And you will not speak of it again 
to either of them: is it not better?” he 
said. “I myself have known the secret 
for three years ; and all that time I have 
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kept silent. There have been moments, 
indeed, when I was tempted to reveal it; 
but then again, I thought otherwise. For 
I felt assured that, as long as neither the 
needs of the world, nor the happiness 
of the heart, would be fostered by the 
knowledge of the truth, it was not for 
me to give it utterance. These two 
men require not each other’s assistance. 
Each will probably retain his place dur- 
ing life, and dying, will be buried by the 
Church which he has served. And far 
be it from me to take in hand the course 
or conduct of their’ lives, and rudely 
break in upon the chimeras or fancies 
which are now the brightest portions of 
their existence.” 

“You mean, I suppose ——” 

“Yes; I see that you apprehend me,” 
continued the young priest. “The man 
up there, cheerless in lot and born to no 
loving sphere, has the one pleasant fan- 
cy to feed upon, of being some day rec- 
ognized as of high descent and countless 
wealth. Absurd enough, you will say; 
and yet, as it is a dream that has bright- 
ly gilded his thoughts for many a year, 
why should I ruthlessly destroy it, by 
showing him that he is the son of merely 
an old, decayed, charity-supported burgh- 
er of low degree? This one, in turn, 
forgetful of the flight of years, has been 
amusing his shattered perceptions with 
the impossible chimera of having some 
day restored to him, as his playmate and 
solace, a bright-eyed, curly-haired, little 
boy. Would it be right for me to de- 
stroy that dream, and point out to him 
as his son, so long and fondly remem- 
bered, only a great, coarse, uneducated, 
and uncouth brute?” 

“But the truth, Father? Should it 
not be told at any sacrifice ?” 

“It seems to me rather that the truth 
need not always be told, where to speak 
it is not only unnecessary, but would 
give pain. Never let a lie be spoken; 
but there are cases wherein the truth 
may be left to await its own resurrec- 


tion, unassisted by us. For it does not 
concern us always, unless a thoughtful 
Providence has chosen to make us the 
instruments of its development. Is that 
the case now? Nay, hardly can we think 
that the chance which puts us in posses- 
sion of it is a divine conception — more, 
in fact, than a mere accident. Since 
these two men, so near in blood, yet so 
far apart in feeling and sentiment, have 
thus lived in belfry and porch for many 
years, seeing each other every day, and 
yet never brought together to gain mut- 
ual recognition, it seems to me plain that 
a kind Providence has not meant that 
they shall meet on this side of the grave, 
to offend each other’s feelings and preju- 
dices.” 

“You are right, Father— doubtless, 
right,” I said; and though I might not 
in all cases, perhaps, admit to myself 
the justice of his reasoning, I felt that, 
at least, it resolved any waning doubt I 
held regarding his own case. Certainly 
he could not, were he to know the diffi- 
culty, object that I had applied the same 
line of argument to himself; and there- 
fore I could go away without self-re- 
proach, and leave him still in ignorance 
of his own relations to both the men. 
And so, bidding him a final good -by, I 
strolled slowly away. 

Turning at a point a few feet off, I 
looked back upon the old cathedral. 
The sun was now slowly setting, and the 
rays, glancing up through the quaint 
street behind me, fell aslant on the hoary 
pile, lighting up tower and window, arch 
and buttress, with a golden glow, and 
bringing into bold relief every line and 
curve of sculptured finial and gargoyle. 
It was beautiful, exceedingly; and gaz- 
ing long, and thinking upon the stories 
I had just heard, I reflected that all the 
queer secrets of the place were not yet 
hidden in tomb or cloister. Suddenly 
the bells clanged out for the vesper ser- 
vice; and then I saw a singular sight. 
Up in the belfry stood the bell-ringer, 
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posed in the broad window like a giant 
in some aerial doorway, with one arm 
pulling the rope inside and the other out- 
stretched like a weaver’s beam, while he 
hurled down his ineffective menaces at 
the old man by the porch. Below stood 
the old warder, risen in his turn from 
the low stool, and with feeble arm out- 
stretched, whimperingly as it were, throw- 
ing aloft his quivering, quavering threat- 
enings at the ringer. And behind him, 
gazing out contemplatively at the fast- 
dying sunset, with a sweet expression of 
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calm and holy contentment upon his feat- 
ures—a serenity which the early painters 
were so fond of depicting, but the reality 
of which in this case they could not hope 
to equal — stood the young ecclesiastic. 
Will these three men ever, in this 
world, come to know how near they 
stand to each other? Failing in that, 
will they ever discover it in another 
world? Or may it not be that, even 
there, a kind and loving Providence will 
keep them still apart, and free from the 
unpleasant knowledge of the truth? 
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E sat, seven of us, at the “ Doug- 
las,” in Edinburgh, surround- 
ing, with uplifted knives and forks, a 
smoking shoulder, after a flying trip to 
Stirling Castle, while waiting for the 


steamer to Rotterdam. Myself except- 
ed, the party comprised a force of six 
American surgeons, sent across for the 
Prussian service by a German associa- 
tion of Baltimore. A white-cravated, 
broadclothed waiter now came forward, 
and stood with folded hands behind each 
of our number, as if to double the force 
that besieged the shoulder; when I 
quietly announced my new determina- 
tion to leave the party, and go down 
through England by way of Nottingham, 
London, and on to Amsterdam, and join 
it perhaps in Berlin. Six knives and as 
many forks fell here, and half a dozen 
pairs of eyes looked surprise and disap- 
pointment. 

“ And What can be the attraction at the 
country town of Nottingham?” quietly 
asked Dr. Rush, as he broke his favorite 
oat-cake, and slowly put bits of it into 
his mouth. I, too, laid down my knife 
and fork now, and, leaning back, count- 
ed on my fingers: “Cardinal Wolsey, 
Lord Byron, Kirke White, Miss Piggot, 
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Mary Chaworth, Bailey (‘Festus’), Dr. 
Livingstone, and finally and for luck, 
Ceur-de-lion and Robin Hood: all have 
dwelt at Nottingham, and left footprints 
there; and I shall go to see them.” 

Very earnestly they ttied to dissuade 
me, and, I think, honestly ; for I have ob- 
served that a Californian traveling here 
draws a train almost equal to a genuine 
Prince. Whether this is owing to his 
indifference to costs, and dangers, and 
difficulties, or his good humor under all 
circumstances, to which the stormy life 
of the Pacific has schooled him, I say 
not. Certain it is that all the way across 
the Atlantic a great six-foot Californian, 
rough as a grizzly, with a hand like 
bunches of wire, was the centre of at- 
traction, and was constantly followed, 
quoted, and believed in. He left us at 
Glasgow, to visit his parents, after an 
absence of twenty years on the Pacific; 
and it seemed to be conceded by com- 
mon consent that I should wear his 
mantle, if I chose. 

We spent two hours at dinner, be- 
cause, in the first place, the dcectors 
wanted to celebrate our separation with 
innumerable bottles of wine, and, sec- 
ondly, we wanted to show the stately 
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waiters that we were not at all vulgar, 
by keeping them afoot as long as pos- 
sible. 

The great “’bus” drove up, with its 
three horses abreast and two decks like 
a steamboat, and I stood on the stair- 
way to the upper one, and shook hands 
with a row of jolly and uproarious doc- 
tors. 

Down among the monuments—the 
massive and mighty monuments —to 
Scott, Nelson, Wellington, and Wilson ; 
then I descended from the upper dust; 
then down, nearly three hundred feet, 
into a great cavern, that divides old and 
new Edinburgh, and in a single revolu- 
- tion of the earth was in Nottingham. 
Modern Nottingham is a place of 150,- 
000 souls. It is cold, selfish, and prac- 
tical, with a few shining exceptions ; 
and is almost entirely given to the man- 
ufacture of laces. Very difficult indeed 
it would be to find a place in the United 
States more prosperous than this, or 
that had advanced farther or faster in 
the last decade. 

Vast as is the city above-ground, the 
one beneath is still greater. The whole 
earth under the city, as well as for miles 
around, is but a honey-comb of old hab- 
itations of men: Snodding-Ham—the 
last syllable being our Saxon “home” 
—meaning “homes under-ground.” In 
these caves the Christians of old con- 
cealed themselves from the Danes, and 
afterward they sheltered “Robin Hood 
and his merry men” from the law. 

A few days before I arrived, on re- 
moving an old building to give place to 
a statelier one in Swan Green, they came 
into a cave containing the skeletons of 
two men in armor. They had been im- 
prisoned there and forgotten, or buried 
alive. There were an old oak table and 
some bottles in the cave — which had no 
other outlet than up through the build- 
ing—but nothing by which they could 
be identified. It is a little singular that 
this should be the very house in which 
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lived Byron’s crabbed aunt, the victim 
of his first satire: | 
“In Nottingham County there lives in Swan Green 
As curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 
And when she does die, which I hope will be soon, 

I firmly believe she will go to the moon.” 

I had a fair supper at the “ Lion,” and 
rang for a guide-book of Nottingham. 
The pretty stewardess came, to stare at 
me; to say there was no such thing in 
the house; that the shops were all shut 
up long before dark; and then, with a 
courtesy, flitted away. I could find noth- 
ing in the rooms to read, and there was 
not a single picture of the great souls 
who have made the place immortal, on 
the walls. I rang again. This time the 
landlord, a fine - looking, well-fed man, 
put in an appearance. “Let me have a 
copy of Byron this evening.” 

“Lord Byron?” 

“Yes. Lord George Gordon Noel 
Byron!” 

Very much to his regret, there was 
not a copy in the house, and all the 
shops were closed. “By the way”— 
and here he turned on me as suddenly 
as his huge proportions would allow, 
with uplifted finger, as if just thought of 
for the first time in twenty years—“I 
say. This Lord Byron used to live in 
Nottingham.” 

I went to bed disgusted, and deter- 
mined to patronize another hotel. There 
was but one other first-class house in 
town; and finding things there much 
the same, I took apartments, and set up 
housekeeping on my own account. This 
last hotel is presided over by an elderly 
lady, who has more than a Yankee re- 
gard for fractional currency. She told 
me Byron’s grandson, young Lovelace, 
was “a great scamp,” and would not pay 
his bills. This bit of scandal, and the 
pointing out to me the room and spot 
where Lady Ada Lovelace— 


“ Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart "— 


lay in state, previous to being entombed 
beside her father at Hucknall, were all 
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she had to give me in connection with 
Byron. Of the other great personages 
she had nothing. “Festus” she had 
never heard of. 

From the “ Annals of Nottingham ”— 
six large, finely illustrated volumes — I 
learned that Kirke White was born 
down by the market in Cheapside, and 
made that point my first visit, after be- 
ing fairly installed in my new home. A 
wretched, four-foot painting, propped up 
on a low porch, and very prudently la- 
beled “Henry Kirke White,” indicated 
the birthplace of the boy-poet. It is a 
drinking den, and this “fame divine” is 
daubed there by the publican to attract 
custom. There was a butcher-stall to 
the right, the same to the left. Raising 
an iron latch, I stood under the roof 
where White was born. A stout, sen- 
sual- looking young man came forward: 
“This is the birthplace of White ?” 

“Ah, yes. This is the place where 


he was born, and all that sort o’ thing, 


you know.” 

“Have you any mementos of the poet 
here?” 

“Well now, nothing but this ’ere”” — 
and he reached from a mantel a greasy 
snuff-box, the size and shape of a com- 
mon hymn-book— “and the room up- 
stairs, where he was born in, you know.” 

“Now, really, that’s a fine top-coat 
you have, and all that sort o’ thing, you 
know. How much might such a top- 
coat cost in Hamerica?”—and he reach- 
ed out his greasy fingers to stroke my 
overcoat. 

“Bittah beah; hadf-pint bittah beah,” 
said a side- whiskered wisp of a dandy, 
with a glass, brass breastpin, and striped 
breeches, who now entered and took a 
seat on one of the long, board benches, 
before a naked, greasy table. The pub- 
lican turned to wait on him, and I turn- 
ed away. 

All who pretended to know any thing 
of White asserted that he was buried at 
Wilfourd, three miles to the south, across 
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the Trent. Yet I knew that he slept at 
Cambridge, where a monument, reared 
byan American, marked the spot. Wish- 
ing to see “Clifton Green,” the Wilfourd 
Church, where he worshiped, and the 
yew-tree under which he wished to be 
buried, I took a cab, and in a little time 
was on the bridge of the classic Trent, 
looking through the great elms at Wil- 
fourd. 

“« There shall many a knight to earth be borne, 

And many an honored flag be torn, 
And many a sheaf of arrows spent, 
Ere Scotland’s king shall cross the Trent.” 

The church is one of the oldest in En- 
gland, but is beautiful in its age. The 
famous elms fringing the east of the 
church-yard are the largest I have seen 
in the kingdom. The yew-tree, close 
to the east wall of the church, has died 
and decayed, but the stump still breaks 
the sea of grass. The present Rector 
of this church —a noble exception to the 
race and generation around him—has 
had a fine marble medallion of the poet 
put up in the church, within the past 
year. He has also had a window—look- 
ing toward Clifton Green—painted, with 
a scene from his “Star of Bethlehem;” 
and all at his own expense. 

Mr. Place, banker, of Nottingham, 
whose father had been butcher-boy in 
the same shop with White, told me this 
of him, which I believe is new: “There 
is going to be a great storm to-night,” 
said he to Place, “and I will give you 
my little phial of quicksilver” — the only 
thing of value the poor boy had— “if 
you will do my part here, and let me go 
to Clifton Green and see the lightning 
in the trees.” 

The next day I devoted to the castle, 
which stands on a somewhat lofty sand- 
stone bluff, in the south-west edge of the 
city. I entered under a great, arched 
gateway, which claims paternity of the 
Romans —it is certainly old and ugly 
enough— where stood an old man, with 
a broom in his hand. It was a fine 
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morning; I felt well, gave the old man 
a shilling, and passed on. 

“‘T wants a sixpence, I does, for going 
in here,” cried a fat, dirty-faced, three- 
foot boy, with his fingers black with wal- 
nut hulls. 

“But I gave your father a shilling.” 

“Don’t make no difference what you 
give him. He sweeps, he does, but I 
takes the money.” He churned the six- 
pence into his pocket, and walking on 
through grass and trees over a dry moat, 
all the time by a gradual ascent, and as- 
cending a hundred steps of stone, I stood 
in the marble-paved court. 

The great Gladstone, who, like my- 
self, had come early to avoid a crowd, 
stood here with a single friend, looking 
far out on the towers, parks, and greens 
of the silvery Trent to the south, and 
the scattered remains of Sherwood For- 
est to the east and north. There was a 
balm and sweetness in the soft Septem- 
ber wind that came lightly through the 
ruins of the grand old castle; and we 
sat down on the toppled stones of the 
ruins a long time in silence, drinking in 
the beauty of the present, and recalling 
the glory of the past. 

Close under tne elevated bluff was a 
canal dug by the son of the Conqueror, 
while between us and the Trent, three 
miles away, are three tracks of railroad. 
Looking this way, south, and facing 
Clifton Green, Hucknall, Byron’s burial- 
place, lies in sight, seven miles away on 
the right. Three miles beyond is Ains- 
ley Hall, with its “hill of mild declivity,” 
crowned with “a peculiar diadem of 
trees ;” while three miles north of this, 
flash the lakes of Newstead in the sun, 
through the broad-boughed, sombre oaks. 
“Thou didst remind me of our own dear 
lake, which may be mine no more.” 
Close under the walls of the castle, to 
the west on the hill-side, and looking 
down on all that is beautiful in Nature, 
stands the gray stone-house where Bai- 
ley wrote his “Festus.” To the east, 


ten miles away, dimly visible through 
the September haze, above the great 
oaks of Sherwood Forest, is the great 
Southwell Cathedral, where Cardinal 
Wolsey worshiped, and almost won the 
Papal chair. 

Nearer still, but two miles away, stands 
Colwich Hall, the ancient home of the 
Musters. Here lived John Musters, the 
successful ‘rival of Byron, and to this 
place he took Mary Chaworth from Ains- 
ley Hall, where he had won her. Here, 
when old and dying, a Nottingham mob, 
in 1836, broke into the Hall, and com- 
pelled her and her attendants to conceal 
themselves in the hedge, while they pil- 
laged and burnt the place; and here 
Mary Chaworth is buried. This same 
mob, six hundred strong, at the same 
time entered, pillaged, and burnt this 
castle. In reading the account, in the 
“ Annals,” of these shameful affairs, one 
hardly knows whether most to despise 
the stupidity of the authorities, or hate 
the inhumanity of the mob ; for less than 
a half-dozen Americans could have driv- 
en the unarmed, drunken wretches into 
the Trent, and saved millions to the 
country. The authorities had a large 
body of soldiers at command, armed and 
obedient, but contented themselves with 
following the mob from place to place, 
and “reading the Riot Act.” Finally 
and fortunately, a private soldier, being 
hard pressed, drew his pistol, contrary 
to orders, and shot down two of the mob 
in the street. This was “reading the 
Riot Act” to some purpose, and the 
cowardly rioters dispersed at once. 

From this castle, Charles I. made his 
first sally against the forces of his Par- 
liament; and this castle was the last in 
the kingdom to hold out for the usurper 
against Richard Coeur-de-lion after his 
return from the Crusades. He besieged 
it in person, and, sword in hand, led his 
men across these walls, slipping with 
blood from his own blade. The walls 
are low, mossy, and storm-stained now; 
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and down there to the right, doves and 
pigeons sit upon them, and plant them- 
selves in a long, gay line. 

Learning that Newstead was not open 
to visitors, I dispatched a letter to Mrs. 
Webb, wife of the proprietor, who was 
spending a summer in the Highlands, 
and promptly received a courteous and 
favorable answer, containing an order to 
those in charge to show me over the ab- 
bey and premises. After ten minutes’ 
ride by rail, and a walk of half a mile 
through a lane of oaks, by little lakes, 
green lanes, and a high cascade that 
tumbled over mossy rocks, I stood, hat 
in hand, close to the north view of the 
ancient abbey; ending, for a time, my 
pilgrimage where the gloomy Childe’s 
began. 

Up a newly graveled walk, through 
grasses green as possible, I came to a 
door massive enough for a prison, and 
with my two hands lifted the enormous 
knocker. A butler came and inspected 
my card; then a short, fat, and conse- 
quently very important woman, of ques- 
tionable youth, came and contemplated 
the order very gravely for a long time. 
Then she seemed to observe that my 
boots were soiled, evidently inferring 
that I had not come in. a carriage. 
Then she contemplated my slouch hat, 
and again scrutinized the order. At 
last, with a grunt, she led off, and in 
true “guide” style, and execrable En- 
glish, pointed out the objects of inter- 
est. The abbey is not stately, but truly 
vast in proportions. I was taken through 
at least one hundred apartments, stud- 
ies, chapels, and so on. The walls are 
of great thickness, and more ancient 
than those of Melrose or Kelso. They 
are made of a light-gray granite, aad 
seem only hardened by time; unlike 
those of Westminster Abbey, which are 
surely falling to decay. 

Up ten stone steps to the right. 
“This,” said the ancient maid, “is 
Lord Byron’s bedroom. In this glass 
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he used to see ghosts!” The room is 
hung with yellow tapestry, is small, and 
looks out on “our own dear lake;” 
across which, two miles away, dwelt 
Mary Chaworth. 

Who shall say that this gloomy, ghost- 
ly old pile, with its tombs and its tradi- 
tions; the scenes that had enlivened it, 
and the scenery that environed it; the 
battle- fields that lay hard by; the nuns 
who had been imprisoned there, and the 
three hundred monks that had reigned 
there, for nearly a thousand years, had 
not much, indeed, to do with the making 
of the Poet? 

A court, about three hundred feet 
square, with a grass plat and a dry 
fountain, lies in the centre of the “vast 
and venerable pile.” The building, 
three stories high, entirely incloses this 
court in a solid square. 

“This is the room where King Charles 
I. slept, and this rich rosewood furniture 
was his gift to the abbey ;” and soon my 
guide ran through at least a dozen rooms 
and kings. However many kings slept 
here, I mentally questioned the profuse 
gifts of furniture when I reflected that 
Byron went in debt nearly £8,000 to 
furnish the abbey on his taking pdsses- 
sion. And these kings’ rooms are cer- 
tainly furnished in a kingly way, if a 
Western barbarian may be permitted to 
judge — furnished with a rich and reck- 
less profusion. In fact, I learned from 
good authority that Colonel Wildman, 
the first owner after Byron, and his old 
school- fellow of Harrow, spent £3,000 
in decorating and furnishing a single 
room. You will learn, with more regret 
than surprise, that the generous and gen- 
tlemanly Colonel died poor. 

In one room, “ Boatswain,” the favor- 
ite dog, Joe Murray, his faithful old 
servant, and Jackson, the “Prince of 
boxers,” look strangely at each other 
from their dim and dusty canvas. These 
were the friends of Byron. He paid all 
of Jackson’s bills, kept him about him, 
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and took him into his confidence. He 
treated old Joe Murray—and very just- 
ly, too—with all the veneration of a fa- 
ther, and, when consistent, made him sit 
down by his side at meals. He kept 
Boatswain in his bedroom, and when 
dead built him a monument fifty - fold 
grander than his own. 

Then we reached the present sitting- 
room. Here is a small, full-length pict- 
ure of Byron at Harrow, and the famous 
half- profile picture, from which is taken 
the well-known likeness in his works. It 
is the richest, handsomest picture of the 
handsomest face I ever beheld. Here, 
too, is the fine painting of the face of 
Doctor Livingstone. Here he wrote his 
travels, as the guest of the generous Mr. 
Webb, the present owner, who met the 
great traveler in Africa; spending seven 
months at his task, without once quitting 
the grounds of the abbey. 

I turned back many times to the Har- 
row painting of Byron. He wears a yel- 
low cloak; is turning his face as usual, 
which even in boyhood is strongly mark- 
ed, and one foot is planted firmly for- 
ward. His right hand holds his stu- 
dent’s cap out from his body, as war- 
riors hold their swords in pictures. 

This room opens into the reception- 
room, hung with many rich and treas- 
ured pictures. Here is a table of rich 
mosaic, inlaid with silver, in a secret 
drawer of which was kept the drinking- 
cup made from a skull, found in digging 
the grave for Boatswain. The skull has 
lately disappeared, and this is the coun- 
try story of its disappearance: Some one, 
years ago, declared there would never be 
a male heir to Newstead while that skull 
was kept in the house. It turned out 
that Byron had no male heir. Colonel 
Wildman, his successor, was equally 
unfortunate; and the heirs that came 
to Mr. Webb were female while living 
here, until the famous skull was buried— 
when the next birth brought a change of 
Sex. 


We passed into the dormitory—a 
long, narrow room. Here is the book in 
which Byron wrote his first poems over 
at Southwell; also his dog’s collar—so 
said; his gloves, swords, and a queer- 
looking cap, mounted with brass studs 
to ward off sword-cuts. Here is also a 
long, rusty sword, said to be the identi- 
cal one that killed Chaworth in the cof- 
fee-house duel; but that which is of 
principal interegt in this room is the 
piece of birch-tree on which the poet cut 
his name and that of his sister with his 
penknife, on his last visit to Newstead. 
The sapling had grown to be about six 
inches in diameter and then died, when 
Colonel Wildman had the bark sawed 
out and placed here under a glass cover. 
The lettering had been rendered very 
dim by the growth of the tree, but I 
made out this: “‘ BYRON AND AUGUSTA, 
A.D. 1814.” On the ground-floor, look- 
ing out on the flower-garden, is the 
poet’s study, with his table, chairs, and 
sofa; all extremely plain, just as he left 
them. The walls at the windows are at 
least four feet in thickness. The idea 
was constantly before me that the lonely 
life of the sensitive boy, in this gloomy 
place, with its history and surroundings, 
had much to do in molding the Poet. 

Here the door opened, and I was turn- 
ed over to the gardener. I held up three 
fingers: “ Boatswain’s tomb, the oak the 
poet planted, and the tree where he cut 
his name. That is all to-day, Garden- 
er.” The tomb is close to the east ef 
the abbey, in a lonely place. It is very 
elegant, and rather imposing, being of 
marble, on a broad base of black gran- 
ite, laid in five steps. These have been 
separated several inches, in places, by 
an earthquake. The whole is surmount- 
ed by anurn. Passing around the small, 
artificial lake, where the dog saved his 
master’s life, and earned his monument, 
we entered on a narrow walk through a 
dense wood, and came on two satyrs of 
lead. They were lifting their hands 
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and distorting themselves with laughter, 
which was a mockery, as the dead leaves 
of autumn fluttered down about them. 
They were brought from abroad, and 
placed where they now stand, by Byron. 
Between them is the stump of the tree 
on which he cut the names. The tree 
did not really die, but a branch, putting 
out below the names, flourished, and be- 
came the main trunk, while the original 
trunk died. The tree is more than 
twelve inches in diameter, and very 
thrifty. The oak which Byron planted 
stands at the south-west end of the cor- 
ner of the abbey, on a beautiful, sloping 
lawn, and is a good-sized, thrifty tree. 
I stood under its boughs, with uncover- 
ed head, for a short time, then picked up 
an acorn, and passed slowly away from 
the presence of Newstead Abbey. All 


this time a giant, with an iron mace, had 
been marching through the Newstead 
of my imagination, and crushing it to 
pieces, so that this, the reality, should 


take its place. I had never seen, and per- 
haps never will see, a more lordly, dreary, 
dreamy, poetic place than the Newstead 
I visited. Yet it is not the Newstead I 
had expected to see, and for twenty 
years had pictured to myself; and I 
said, as I walked away, “If I had this 
to do over again, I should keep my vis- 
ion of Newstead: it was dearer than the 
reality.” 
** Be Yarrow then unseen, unknown: 
It must, or we shall rue it. 


We have a vision of our own — 
O, why should we undo it?” 


Back to Nottingham by rail, and out 
again by rail next day to Hucknall 
Church, where the poet lies in the vault, 
between his mother and daughter. I 
have, for various reasons, been inside of 
many churches here and in Scotland, 
but I have found nothing bearing the 
name of a church so dirty, dismal, and 
dilapidated as this of Hucknall. The 
building stands in the centre of a large, 
neat church-yard. It is very old, and 
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was built, the Parish Clerk told me, in 
the twelfth century. The walls are low, 
but there is a tower, or belfry, about 
thirty feet above the main building, at 
the north end. The entrance is at the 
west, through a narrow porch. The 
building is about fifty by sixty feet, with 
walls of the height of twenty feet. 

I was disappointed in the marble rais- 
ed to the memory of the poet, by his 
sister. It is scarcely three feet square, 
only a few inches thick, and very plain. 
It is fastened against the west wall of 
the church, about eight feet from the 
floor. The world is familiar with the 
inscription. Beneath this, marked in 
silk, but worn and tattered by time, is 
his coat-of-arms. The fabric was fall- 
ing to pieces, until recently a lady from 
London, visiting the tomb, had it prop- 
erly fastened under a glass case; and 
now above the marble is a_ beautiful 
wreath of California laurel, twined by a 
lady of the Pacific. Immediately by the 
side of the Byron-stone is a still smaller 
one, with this inscription: 

“In the Byron vault below lie the remains of 

AUGUSTA ADA: 
only daughter of 
Grorce Gorpon Nort Byron, 
And wife of 
Wivuiam, Ear or Loverace, 
Born, roth of December, 1815; died, 27th Novem- 
ber, 1862.” 

Many and many hours I wandered 
about this gloomy, desolate old @hurch 
and not unpleasant church- yard; and I 
confess to a kind of selfish satisfaction, 
as I stood above the dust of the great 
poet, that the busy world had gone on 
the other way and left him all to me. 

At Edinburgh and Glasgow I saw, 
with joy, that the monuments of Scott 
towered far above those of warriors, 
statesmen, and all others. At Ayr, Al- 
loway, and Dumfries, the proud mon- 
uments to Burns are the pride of the 
people; but in all the land there is but 
this one small slab to the name of By- 
RON. And it is well enough. I do not 
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complain of it. I state it simply as a 
fact. I do not think Byron would ask 
to have it otherwise. In fact, he will 
suffer much less from the neglect, than 
the people from the reproach. 

As I passed out the gate I slipped a 
half-crown into the hands of the Parish 
Clerk, as he stood watching the progress 
of a quarrel between two half-drunken 
women across the dirty street; and was 
soon in the car on my way back to Not- 
tingham. 

“Did you get any thing?” This ques- 
tion was addressed to me by an En- 
glishman whom I had noticed enter the 
church at Hucknall, while I was copy- 
ing the inscriptions. I did not under- 
stand him, and looked inquiringly. “I 
got this ’ere,” he continued, as he drew 
from his bosom a long, slim shin- bone, 
rotten and brown with age. “I got it 
out of an old coffin at the other end of 
the church, behind some tombstones, 


while the Clerk was talking to you. I 
got a skull at first, but.couldn’t get it in 
my bosom, and so I had to drop it and 


take this. Have a piece?” Here he 
snapped it across his knee, and reached 
out the two pieces in his hand. I hesi- 
tated whether to accept his offer, or 
knock him down; but observing he was 
a very tall, healthy-looking Englishman, 
I quietly took a bone and tucked it away 
—feeling, at the same time, thankful 
that ke was not an American. 

Wandering about these scenes, sacred 
to the shades of the great dead, fishing 
in‘ the Trent, tramping through Sher- 
wood, prowling through the great gran- 
ite caves of Robin Hood, two weeks of 
time had slipped away, and I began to 
think of my row of doctors, and a cer- 
tain appointment at Berlin; but Ainsley 
Hall was yet unvisited — 


“Hills of Ainsley, bleak and barren.” 
I entered the Park—which is broad 


and beautiful, green and rolling as an 
Irish sea, and studded with oaks —at an 
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iron gate, half a mile to the south of the 
Hall. Hundreds of fallow-deer, half as 
large as American elk, fed on the green, 
or, throwing back their broad antlers, 
stepped slowly and stately across the 
graveled walks. On a little hill-side, to 
the right, stood a grove of pines, and 
the earth was checkered with troops of 
rabbits, chasing each other up and down. 
A small lake lay to the left, and a single 
swan, of enormous size, stood on the 
margin, and flapped his snowy wings 
and straightened his neck, as I passed. 
On through a broad, open lawn, then 
through a short avenue of four-foot elms, 
a turn to the left, and I entered 


“The massive gate of that old Hall ” 


I do not think the present Musters, lord 
of the lands of Ainsley, and grandson 
of Mary Chaworth, whom I met return- 
ing from his hounds with two friends, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Byron, though 
he is certainly a thorough gentleman and 
man of good sense, and has religiously 
preserved every thing about the Hall 
connected with his name. 

It had rained on me, and my slouch 
hat was very slouchy, my boots were 
muddy, and I felt very tired and sloven- 
ly, as I am sure I looked; but he either 
pitied or admired the democratic barba- 
rian of the far, far West, for as soon as 
I told my errand he led me into the sit- 
ting-room of his grandmother — which 
is now just as she left it, with the addi- 
tion only of a few paintings —seated me 
in the chair where she used to study and 
write her letters, ordered all kinds of 
wine, and in a quiet, genial way told me 
every thing I sought to know. 

This room is the scene of the separa- 
tion: “not as bidding her adieu, for 
they did part with mutual smiles.” It 
is remarkable how truthfully Byron has 
described the Hall and the landscape. 
After a little rest we went out on the 
terrace, “across that long threshold.” 
Here to the right, in a great stone- wall, 
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is an old, crumbling door of wood, per- 
forated with half a dozen enormous pis- 
tol-balls. This is the work of Byron; 
and as a truthful chronicler, I am bound 
to say that the shooting was of the wild- 
est sort; for the terrace is not over fifty 
feet wide, and the shots cover a space 
of several feet. The door is protected 
as much as possible from storms and 
decay, but no repairs are allowed. 

Lord Byron was much at Ainsley. At 
first, only his days were spent here; but 
as the boy was about mounting his horse 
to go home one night, he told them he 
had seen a “bogle” in the lake the night 
before, and they prevailed upon him to 
remain overnight. After this he stayed 
often for weeks together. 

It is idle, if not in vain, to describe 
the rich paintings and rooms shown me 
at the Hall. In one isa little autograph 
poem of the poet, in a glass case. It is 
written in pencil, is “for Mary ’’—which 
probably accounts for the tolerable pen- 
manship—and is signed * Byron.” Here 
is kept the beautiful, unrivaled painting 
of Mary Chaworth; taken, I should 
judge, in her maidenhood. The hair 
falls down over the beautiful face in 
short, rich curls, the lips are perfect 
Grecian, and the eyes look calmly into 
yours with a touch of tenderness, al- 
most speaking in their beauty. This 
picture, like Byron’s, is marked and 
remarkable. There is very much in it 
—poetry, pride, and passion—but I 
could not trace “the touch of grief” 
pictured by the poet. Implements of 
war and the chase hung on the walls, 
among which I was shown the sword 
with which Chaworth fought with By- 
ron of old. “They fought in a coffee- 
house,” said Musters to me, “over a 
table, after a sudden quarrel about their 
game and the dividing line of their es- 
tates. Byron received a wound, and 
fell; when, as Chaworth leaned over 
him, he shortened his sword and ran 
him through.” 
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When we ascended to the second floor, 
Lady Musters came forward, and kindly 
welcomed me to Ainsley. “I want to 


-Show you the third generation from Ma- 


ry Chaworth,” she said, as her three or 
four beautiful, healthy children stood 
around her. 

The “antique oratory” is on this floor, 
is twenty feet square, with a height of 
twenty feet. It has one great window, 
deeply hung with ivy, looking out toward 
Newstead. This room has been alter- 
ed and improved, and wears a sense of 
newness, but is a sweet place. Here, 
through the ivied window, Lady Musters 
pointed out to me the 


“ gentle hill, 
Green, and of mild declivity,” 


half a mile away toward Newstead. 
Declining the further hospitality of the 
noble family of Ainsley, I soon crossed 
the intervening lawn, and stood upon 
the classic ground. No words can more 


erfectly describe this spot than the lines 
P y I 


in “The Dream,” beginning : 


** The cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base,” etc. 


He does not mention the long avenues 
of elms, now coasting the promontory, 
though they were, no doubt, merely small 
trees in his time. The hill, 


“crowned with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees,” 


is crownless now. The trees were cut 
away by Byron’s successful rival, it is 
said, but I trust with no truth, because 
of the many allusions to this “peculiar 
diadem of trees,” which annoyed him. 
A thick growth of pines is set in their 
place. 

On this spot—which will be visited, 
and read of, and remembered, when bat- 
tle- fields are forgotten —stands a great 
granite-stone marked “Inkerman.” On 
this stone I leaned, and looking to the 
left, above the “corn- fields and abodes 
of men,” I saw the towers of Newstead 
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Abbey, and “our own dear lake” flash- 
ing with the trailing beams of the Sep- 
tember sun. To the right lay Ainsley 


Hall with its “hoary threshold,” while 
away to the front, and half hidden by 
the growth of little pines, stooped the 
crumbling church of Hucknall in “ruin- 
ous perfection,” nursing, in darkness and 
desolation, all that remains of the poet, 
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Byron—the journey’s end of the weary 
“Childe.” 

Was it weariness that kept me here 
till Night had crushed his sable wings 
against the promontory? It was dark 
and chill when I descended; but I was 
cheered in my walk to Hucknall by the 
memory of the kind words of the chil- 
dren of Mary Chaworth. 
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Beyond the flight of hours, 
Beneath the rooted flowers, 
Where winter rain, nor showers 
Of April, fall ; 
Where days that say ‘*Alas!’’ 
Forget to come, to pass ; 
And joy or grief that was, 
Is ended all. 


There never sunlight gleams ; 
There sleep begets not dreams ; 
Therein is voice of streams, 
Nor voice of trees. 
From shadow into sun, 
From light to shadow won, 
No shining rivers run 
To shining seas. 


No birds of morning throat 
Their joy from skies remote ; 
From the still leaves no note 
On either hand ; 
No love -lorn nightingale, 
That sings while stars wax pale, 
And moonlight, as a veil, 
Is on the land. 


Many the dwellers are 

Within that valley far, 

Lit by nor sun nor star, 
Where no dawn is; 


Where sleep broods as a dove; 
And love forgot of love, 
The dead delights thereof 


Can never miss. 


Wherein is spoken word, 
Nor any laughter heard ; 
The eyelids are not stirred 
By touch of tears; 
Wherein the poet’s brain 
The rapture and the pain 
Of song knows not again, 
Through all the years. 


Pale leaves of poppies shed 

About the brows and head, 

From whence the laurel, dead, 
Is dropped to dust. 

Strength laid in armor down 

To mold, and on the gown 

The mold, and on the crown 
The mold and rust. 


So evermore they lie: 

The ages pass them by, 
Them doth the Earth deny, 
And Time forget ; 

Void in the years, the ways, 

As a star logsed from space, 

Upon whose vacant place 
The sun is set. 
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IN FOUR PARTS. 


THE ROMANCE OF A HOLIDAY. 


HUM RIVERS was the lion at 

Miss Whacker’s, and one not to 
be meddled with. From the time he 
had adopted Paul, it was wonderful to 
see how the latter rose in the estimation 
of the school. In fact, Rivers had once 
been heard to remark casually, “He'd 
just like to see any one lay a finger on 
that youngster;”’ but he was not grati- 
fied. The youngster went scot-free, and 
continued ever after to bask in the sun- 
shine of popularity. 

There was a break in the monotony 
of life at Whacker’s. A picnic, long 
talked of, wonderfully well planned, and 
now finally to be carried out, was the 
occasion of it. This picnic was a per- 
fect godsend to most of the boys, but 
especially to Paul, who was finding life 
rather tiresome nowadays, though Riv- 
ers was his chum. Paul’s heart, having 
its desire satisfied, began to cool and 
grow wayward again. It was a way 
Paul’s heart had of doing, and it gave 
him some treuble in after-life, and per- 
haps saved him some as well. He was 
beginning to feel the symptoms—the 
unmistakable and never-to-be-forgotten 
symptoms—of home-sickness. He tried 
very hard to get rid of them. He had 
the promise of a return at the end of the 
quarter, and every three days a letter 
came from the dear ones at the Rookery, 
who missed him more bitterly than he 
was aware of. He talked it over with 
Chum Rivers, and concluded to be as 
manly as possible under the circum- 
stances, to hold out to the end of the 
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quarter, and then leave, perhaps never 
to come back again. 

The picnic was the occasion of just 
such a bold resolution. And what a 
picnic it was, and in what a lovely place! 
A wild, mountainous pass, wooded on 
every side. A high plateau spread out 
like a cushioned floor, and beyond it the 
woods climbing to the very peaks of the 
mountains, perfuming the air with gums 
and blossoms. A swift stream, rushing 
down between these verdant heights, 
seemed to flow with no other object than 
to make as much noise and foam as pos- 
sible. Trout in the waters, birds and 
butterflies in the air, and careless, happy 
children on the high plateau. It was 
the picnic of picnics, several schools and 
literary societies having combined their 
forces to give grandeur to the occasion. 
The banners of the various prize-classes 
floated from the bqughs of the surround- 
ing trees, and every game that could be 
remembered or devised was played and 
played again, in the midst of the brilliant 
There were foot- 


and inspiring scene. 
races, in which Paul took part and lost, 


while Chum Rivers invariably won. Of 
course the pretty girls sat in judgment, 
and the prettiest of the pretty crowned 
the victor. It was an undeniable fact 
that Paul lost that race. 

At the base of the ravine lay one of 
those exquisite inland lakes, sacred to 
water-lilies and summer swallows, but on 
this occasion profaned by the keels of 
several Indian canoes, brought hither 
for any aquatic games that might sug- 
gest themselves. The light skiffs, each 
propelled by one broad paddle, to be 
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dipped alternately on either side of it, 
were given to several novices, who stood 
an equally fair chance of winning. Two 
or three girls joined the regatta, and 
were allowed the advantage of a few 
rods toward the goal, which was a little 
islet of pines in the centre of the lake. 
The spectators grouped themselves on 
the green slopes of the shore, laughing 
and singing. The scene was a joyous 
one, and the greatest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. The first start was finely made, 
the fairy armada scattering itself over 
the smooth water in picturesque disor- 
der, rounding the islet in fine style, while 
the home-run was made with increased 
skill and energy by two or three of the 
young gentlemen, who forgot, in their 
excitement, that the ladies should be 
allowed to win, on general principles. 
The roll was called in the order of win- 
ning, and the prizes were about to be 
awarded, when it was suddenly discov- 
ered that Bella, the greatest romp in the 
country and the prettiest of her sex— 
at least, Paul thought so, and so did 
Rivers, for they had talked it over many 
times — Bella was missing! 

What should be done was the general 
question, and a tremendous cheer arose 
as a handkerchief was seen fluttering 
from one of the pines on the islet. Bella 
was safe, at least, and playing her game 
of romp. No!—a shout comes over 
the water, “Help! help!” Was Bella 
a prisoner, wrecked on that piny islet? 
Who would rescue the captive? Skill 
would soon decide that matter, for half 
a dozen canoes were off in a moment in 
quest of Bella. One by one they turned 
back, as they lost all hope of victory; 
and finally, only Paul and Rivers were 
left to test their strength and skill. 

On they sped, almost within reach of 
one another, while a double track of 
foam marked their rapid course over the 
smooth surface of the lake. Paul was 
never so strong nor so skillful as now. 
His pride was roused, and besides, there 
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was a sweetheart in the case. So far, 
Rivers had taken all the honors, and it 
should go no farther—not if Paul could 
help it; he said so plainly in every quick 
stroke of his paddle, for the race was 
nearly over. A moment more would de- 
cide the matter, and the decision was 
given quite unexpectedly. A sunken 
branch, which Paul in his excitement 
had not noticed, caught him in its meshes 
and held him fast, a dozen feet from the 
shore. Bella entered Rivers’ skiff, and 
was borne back to the shore, though by 
no means at the same speed with-which 
he had come in quest of her. Probably 
Rivers was tired after his exertions; 
and then Bella was telling him how she 
had tried a short cut between the rocks 
off Pine Islet, was stranded, waded 
ashore, and cried for help, as he and all 
the children had heard her. 

There was a general jubilee after that, 
and Bella found herself an object of great 
interest to the younger portion of the 
community, who considered her advent- 
ure a real fairy tale; and some of them 
dreamed of it the two or three following 
nights. 

There was one more chance for the 
disconsolate Paul: he could at least es- 
cort the heroine of the Pine Island home. 
With this end in view he sought her dil- 
igently, and found her in the company 
of Rivers. Two arms were simultane- 
ously offered the young lady; the two 
friends paused for a reply Could 
she not take both? Each protested she 
must choose between them, and she 
chose— Rivers. Paul walked home in 
silence. Thrice in one day he had been 
defeated. He never felt so much in- 
clined to melancholy meditation in his 
life. He wondered why he had been 
fished out of the swimming hole, to be 
tantalized in this way. He began to feel 
that he was getting homesick again; in 
fact, he was decidedly blue. At the 
same time, he would rather Rivers should 
be the fortunate rival than any other fel- 
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low in the world. It was some consola- 
tion to think it was Chum Rivers, and 
that Chum Rivers was triumphant—that 
even he could not cut him out! Fora 
few moments he believed devoutly in the 
infallibility of Chum Rivers. For a few 
moments he comforted himself with this 
hard crumb of philosophy, that what is 
worth having is worth fighting for; though 
he felt at the same time that he would be 
nowhere in a knock-down with Chum 
Rivers. 


HOMESICK. 


There was no use in trying to disguise 
the fact any longer: Paul Rookh was 
decidedly homesick, and he had reached 
the stage where he did not care who 
knew it. He had done his best to defer 
the climax; had accused himself con- 
stantly of all sorts of unmanliness, hop- 
ing thereby to rouse some latent pride, 
which he certainly possessed; but the 
boy’s spirit was wounded, and his heart 
fainted within him. Limp and _ nerve- 
less, he bowed over his neglected task, 
while his two hands strove in vain to 
stay the fast-falling tears. His heart 
throbbed painfully ; the crushing weight 
of mountains seemed heaped upon his 
breast; he could scarcely breathe, and 
every breath was prolonged into a piti- 
ful and despairing sigh. He had one 
object in living, and only one: it was to 
get home as soon as possible, and never 
to leave it again. He would have con- 
sented to any privation for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. But there 
was none offered to him. He endured 
various self-inflicted penances for his 
weakness and want of courage, but it 
was all of no avail: he still continued 
homesick, and remained at school. 

The slow, tedious hours preyed upon 
him, robbing him of his natural vitality, 
and dispersing all thoughts of study from 
his mind. Paul would sit by the hour 
over his open book, thinking of his dear- 
est mother, who was surely rocking by 
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the window at that moment. He could 
see her as plainly as he ever saw any 
thing in his life, and it made him weep 
the more. What would he not have 
given to be permitted to steal up to that 
window unobserved, and throw his arms 
about the neck of the blessed woman 
who sat there, telling her all his griev- 
ances, and making her promise never to 
send him from home again. He thought 
of Skillet also, and her matchless dough- 
nuts. What wonderful creations those 
doughnuts were! Was there ever any 
thing to compare with their lightness 
and their perfect brownness? Then he 
remembered so vividly poor, dear Floss, 
pining for him. His letters said as much, 
and every word of those letters went like 
an arrow to his heart—a barbed arrow, 
that could not be withdrawn. He fan- 
cied he saw Floss crouching by the gate 
for hours and hours; looking eagerly, 
wistfully, hopefully, up and down the 
still street, for her absent master. How 


he wept and was shaken like a reed in 


the tempest, while Chum Rivers knew 
not what to say to him or to do for him, 
and was at his wits’ end in consequence. 
So he only stood silent beside him, and 
put his hand as softly as possible on 
Paul’s shoulder, which at once renewed 
the deluge of tears. Then he pressed 
his jackknife—a very new one—upon 
his heart-broken friend, but Paul want- 
ed no more jackknives: he had a large 
assortment of the article already. His 
grief was not to be stayed by a jackknife, 
even though it were a new One. 

What could be done? The matter 
was getting serious. Rivers applied to 
that kind soul whose mortality had such 
a measureless coil, and she took the 
miserable boy upon her capacious lap, 
burying his head among the billowy folds 
of her expansive bust, where the grief- 
stricken, homesick youngster sobbed 
himself to sleep. 

Rivers was gratified at her success. 
He did not know what else could be 
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done under the circumstances. Paul was 
an odd hoy, and odd boys often required 
odd treatment; this was most decidedly 
odd treatment—treatment which he, Riv- 
ers, could not have submitted to in any 
stage whatever of mental or physical de- 
bility. He thought it was all well enough 
in Paul’s case, especially as it could not 
be helped; but Paul was rather a big 
boy to be crying like a baby in a wom- 
an’s lap. 

When a brief nap had somewhat quiet- 
ed Paul’s nerves, they managed to get 
him into bed; and having given him 
some soothing mixture, they hoped for 
better times. That night Rivers lay 
close to Paul, with his arm over him, 
all through his heavy, uneacy sleep. 
Every throb of his pulse was an electric 
touch, that thrilled through the disturb- 
ed organism of his unhappy school-mate, 
giving him strength and rest. 

Rivers slept very little. To him this 
was a new order of things. He could 
scarcely understand such weakness in a 
boy. Why had he never felt it himself? 
His father and mother were both dead, 
to be sure, and his uncle, under whose 
charge he had been left, was not very 
lovable. He saw him but seldom, and 
then had little to say to him. How 
any one could have such a love for 
grown-up people, was the question that 
puzzled him, as he tried his best to com- 
fort Paul and make him more of a man. 
Had Paul been conscious, he would have 
felt the life-giving currents pass into and 
course through his members, quickening 
their sluggish action; for Rivers gave 
all the sunshine of his nature and the 
warmth of his loving heart to the bright- 
ening and bettering of that cheerless 
soul. 

The morning came, but with it came 
the shadow of a greater sorrow. Paul 
was summoned home in the utmost haste. 
He scarcely knew why ; he almost dread- 
ed to realize the truth that had been 
hinted at, for it was the first, the most 
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awful blow that could be dealt to the 
young life. Rivers knew it all before 
Paul had been informed of it, and doub- 
ly dear was Rivers in that terrible visit- 
ation. Death had entered and led away 
the patient and devoted mother. Rivers 
would have taken the whole weight of 
the sorrow upon himself, had it been 
possible. He had never wanted to be 
useful half so much as now, to Paul, to 
the landlady, who was herself weeping 
at Paul’s sorrow —to every one, in fact. 
It seemed as though it concerned him 
quite as much as Paul; and he certainly 
bore the weight of it equally with the 
orphan, whose life he had restored to 
him, only that it might be blighted thus 
early in its greenness and beauty. 

Poor, stricken, heart-broken Paul! 
How the acorn within your breast swells 
and swells to bursting in this great sor- 
row. Bear up a little under it; for it is 
the storm that toughens and the rain that 
vitalizes it, and adversity that goes to- 
ward making it a Heart of Oak, that shall 
yet resist temptation and bear bravely 
the brunt of life. 


ASPHODELS. 


There is a blow more deadly to the 
yearning heart of childhood than any 


other that may be dealt it. It is the 
loss of a mother’s precious and benign 
presence. To the young child it is a 
mystery too awful to contemplate—a 
ghost that haunts the chamber, and will 
not rest. To those older and more capa- 
ble of realizing their loss, it is a sacred 
and everlasting memory—a cross borne 
upon a heart bleeding with its weight; a 
bowed head lacerated with the thorns of 
that crown of woe. Yet it is a voluntary 
martyrdom. The mourner would not 
suffer the cup to pass his lips; for the 
continually returning influences of that 
mother’s every word and look visit the 
bowed spirit of her son. 

This incomparable sorrow swept down 
upon Paul in the heyday of his thought- 
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less youth, and he was well-nigh lost in 
the tempest of his grief. His whole nat- 
ure seemed altered. The currents of his 
life turned suddenly, as it were, from 
their natural course. He was hardly to 
be recognized in the weak- spirited, un- 
happy, sullen boy that he became after 
his beloved mother had been taken from 
him. Some of his old companions were 
sent for, as though they could tempt him 
back to cheerfulness. But their faces 
were saddened, and their voices hushed. 
The Rookery had so recently been the 
abode of death, that they were a little 
shy of its wide halls and silent chambers. 
He was petted exceedingly by his father 
—who, in truth, fairly idolized his heir— 
and he was promised any thing he chose 
to ask for; but he had not the heart to 
ask for any thing. His very features 
seemed changed : he was no longer rosy 
and boyish-looking. He grew hollow- 


cheeked and dull-eyed ; and it became a 
question of some importance what should 


be done with him. The doctor—the 
same of whom we caught a glimpse one 
summer night—said he must have a 
change of scene, and that the old asso- 
ciations must be broken up. 

Paul did not care much what happen- 
ed. He seemed to have lost all inter- 
est in places and persons; even Rivers 
could hardly bring the light back to his 
eye, though he tried his best to do it. 
The matter was discussed; plans were 
made and unmade, and finally Paul was 
shipped, in charge of a guardian, for a 
short voyage across the sea. 

For several days the novelty of sea- 
life amused him. But it soon became 
monotonous, and he watched with eager- 
ness for the faint outlines of the palm- 
island which was their destination, and 
became a little vexed and impatient un- 
til they made it finally—a purple cloud 
beyond a purple sea—just at sunset, in 
a warm latitude. In the morning they 
were close under the land; and Paul 
was wild with excitement at the new 
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splendor of tropical life, that burst upon 
him like a page of romance from his 
well-thumbed copy of the “Arabian 
Nights.” 

How the penetrating tropic heat nour- 
ished him, and the surf- baths strength- 
ened him, and the glorious showers of 
the Equator refreshed him, giving him 
a new joy in life! There was nothing to 
annoy him, for his thoughts were con- 
stantly occupied with the novelty of 
every thing in this strange place. He 
rode, boated, lounged about in delicious, 
dreamy idleness, and made the acquaint- 
ance of a few aristocratic young men, 
who were entirely oblivious of any world 
beyond the horizon of their own planta- 
tions. 

In all this sensuous life the dear grave 
of his mother was not forgotten: he 
thought of her and of the lonesome 
Rookery; of the glaring white monu- 
ment that bore her beloved name. But 
he thought of them with less bitterness, 
with less violent emotion, now. Chum 
Rivers deluged him with letters full of 
school gossip, flirtations, engagements, 
quarrels, etc., with now and then a men- 
tion of the death of this one or that one. 
How near to Paul. seemed the thought 
of death now! He understood it as he 
never had understood it before; and it 
gave him a little twinge about the heart 
somewhere, sharp and painful, every 
time he thought of it. These letters 
threw him into an odd sort of reverie, 
and he could feel one of his old, crying 
spells about to come on him, like the 
quick, sudden storms of the sunny lati- 
tudes he dwelt in. It was like touching 
upon a forbidden subject with him, this 
thinking of death; and he indulged in it 
occasionally, with the relish that sweet- 
ens any impropriety. 

In his walks, when he reached the 
cliff—a favorite resort—and lay down 
to watch the shining sea and the sailing 
gulls, the little shudders that ran through 
the grass, on the edge of the cliff where 
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the wind swept over it, filled him with a 
vague fear, he knew not why; yet it gave 
him the gloomiest thoughts of death, and 
dust, and decay. Then he would hasten 
back to the strange old town by the sea, 
tormented with unrest and impatient 
longings. 

When his considerate guardian found 
him in these unhealthy moods, he would 
try to lead his mind into purer channels 
of thought, suggesting some diversion 
or other to turn the current of his dan- 
gerous reveries; and Paul would regain 
his self- possession, and be just a little 
ashamed of having given up to it so easi- 
ly. It was rather childish, he thought, 
and he told Chum Rivers all about it, in 
any number of letters, written very bad- 
ly on black-edged paper. These con- 
fessions did him a great deal of good. 
He was conscious of it, and would spin 
out his letters to a marvelous degree, 
adding here and there hints of the good 
times he occasionally enjoyed in that 
quaint, old, foreign town; concluding 
the whole by sending his love to every 
body, but most especially to a select few, 
whose names he crowded into exceed- 
ingly close quarters at the ends of his 
rambling sheets. 

Dear Paul, what a day it was with 
him! His youth was again beginning 
to assert its rights. The sky was clear- 
er, far clearer than before, and the hours 
were no longer so heavy as they once 
were. Something began to flutter and 
fret him, some inner voice that had not 
spoken till now. It made him a little 
impulsive and impatient. He rather re- 
sented too much attention from his guard- 
ian, and was strongly inclined to think 
for himself. Life was calling him back 
to the world; yet at that moment the 
myrtle had scarcely rooted upon the 
fresh grave of his greatest sorrow. 


RED ROSES. 


With that graceful air of indolence 
best suited to the time and place —twi- 
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light under a hanging balcony, in a long, 
narrow street of an old, tropical town— 
Paul began to realize the dolce far niente. 
He might have heard of it before, with- 
out comprehending the dangerous para- 
dise it implies. Paul succumbed to the 
circumstances, and was as lazy and in- 
different as the oldest settler of the do- 
minion. 

The atmosphere, at the close of an 
oppressively hot day, when it is filled 
with the golden dust of the twilight and 
tempered with gathering dew —particu- 
larly if the sonorous sea be not far dis- 
tant and can make itself heard —is cal- 
culated to revive old memories, and those 
of the tenderest and most pathetic nat- 
ure. 

Paul relapsed under the soft influences 
of the seductive climate, and allowed his 
mind to drift out into the still, shadowy 
Past, in search of lost love and sunken 
treasure. Meantime he was rapidly get- 
ting the best of his cigarette, that being 
the latest assumption of manliness that 
dignified him. The cigarette in the con- 
crete did not quite agree with him; so 
he tossed the wisp of burnt corn-leaf 
into the still street, and lay back in his 
hammock to relieve his lungs. Paul 
swung slowly to-and fro in the balcony, 
and dreamed. His adolescence was a 
tedious time. He wished himself well 
out of it, and a man indeed. He was 
entering that purgatory of boyhood, when 
they are neither good nor bad, only hope- 
lessly awkward, utterly useless, and, un- 
fortunately, quite conscious of it them- 
selves. 

Paul swung in his hammock, watch- 
ing a window over the street—a tall, 
narrow window, twined about with some 
tropic climber, with flame-like blossoms 
and sickly sweet odor that was almost 
perceptible to Paul as he swung back- 
ward and forward and wondered what 
the splendid blossoms could be; and he 
continued to swing and wonder, and won- 
der and swing, till a scarf was thrown 
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carelessly over the balcony of the win- 
dow, which matched the superb blos- 
soms, and almost rivaled their fervid 
hue. The curtains of filmy lace waved 
slightly in the faint breeze that came 
over from the sea, cool and invigorating. 
Paul looked long and listlessly in that 
direction. He wondered what it was 
the window reminded him of: the win- 
dow, with the leaves clustering round it, 
was scarcely like Stella’s window —the 
flowers were too deeply colored for that; 
and he seemed to be regarding them 
with sensations entirely different from 
those he experienced in his childish love 
for Stella. Years had been added to 
their lives since they last met; proba- 
bly she had forgotten him entirely by 
this time, and he was ready to confess 
that he found no spectfal pleasure in 
thinking of her nowadays. 

Paul ruminated, swinging slowly the 
while in his fringed hammock, and spoilt 
two or three cigarettes in fruitless at- 
tempts to roll them: over they went 
into the street, with an impatient “ Hang 
it,” which was simply putting the velvet 
on a harder word he did not quite like 
to use. A guitar was heard. Paul start- 
ed from his reverie. Just a chord or two 
fell soft as a whisper on the air, and 
seemed to float away on wings and pass 
into the distance and dusk. Paul listen- 
ed, and longed for more. Then the wild 


music of the “Tarantella”? seemed to- 


bewitch the strings of the instrument. 
Paul was enraptured. It was evident 
the music came from the window oppo- 
site. It began to appear like a romance. 
The castanets clashed in with the rapid 
and bewildering harmony, and he fancied 
he could hear the swift feet of the dan- 
cers. He thought of the da//et he had 
recently witnessed at the Carnival, and 
of his strange excitement as he beheld 
for the first time the intoxicating specta- 
cle. 

The music ceased. Paul was a little 


vexedl: he seemed suddenly stranded 
Vor. VI—28. 
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upon the bare earth, after an inspiring 
flight through space. The lace drapery 
was drawn partly back from the case- 
ment, and a faint, blue vapor climbed 
upward, blotting the crystalair. “Smok- 
ing!” he said to himself, as he saw the 
pale, blue cloud ascending, for it follow- 
ed the click of a flint and steel. There 
was something barbarous and propor- 
tionably fascinating in this mode of mak- 
ing one’s fire, and Paul resolved to aban- 
don lucifers and procure a flint and steel 
at once. He tried another cigarette ; 
and managing to roll it tolerably, he 
joined the unknown opposite in a quiet 
smoke. Presently the last bit of the 
rolled and smoking leaf was thrown from 
the window, and Paul caught a glimpse 
of a graceful wrist and jeweled fingers. 
“Aha!” he thought. “A seforita; a 
cigarette ; a guitar, and fandangos/ It 
is getting perfectly stunning.” 

He prayed for one glimpse of the dark 
beauty, and watched intently. Paul’s 
cigarette went out in his fingers. The 
matter was evidently getting serious. 
Then he heard a low voice, clear, and 
full, and deep. Paul stopped his ham- 
mock with an impatient foot, and listen- 
ed; the words were mournful and plead- 
ing, but their meaning he could not catch. 
Again the music awoke, throbbing upon 
the air, till it set Paul’s brain in a whirl 
of new delight: it was the prelude to a 
dream of the South, for at that moment 
there leaned from the vine-clad case- 
ment a glorious head, crowned with di- 
sheveled ringlets, jetty black; a broad, 
pale brow, and eyes of midnight dark- 
ness and mystery, overshadowed with 
drooping fringes ; a nostril sensitive and 
passionate ; lips full and voluptuous, and 
a faultless bust, shrouded in laces —all 
this Paul saw for a moment, and was 
spell-bound, captivated with one glance 
of that queen-like Andalusian. 

The face vanished like an apparition. 
The night came with its golden, glowing 
stars; but Paul’s heart was so strangely 
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touched that he could not enjoy the con- 
tinuous festival of a tropic night. He 
hardly knew what to think of himself; 
he felt as he had never felt before. He 
looked again and again toward that win- 
dow, and was utterly miserable for the 
brief vision he had beheld there. He 
prayed continually, with as fervent and 
honest a prayer as he ever breathed, 
that he might once more behold that 
dangerous beauty—that siren, whose 
song of enchantment had already begun 
to ensnare his susceptible heart. 

It was high time that he should return 
to a more temperate climate. He felt 
this himself, and he had still sufficient 
presence of mind left to lay the matter 
before his guardian; that is, as much of 
it as related to a speedy return, but not 
one word of the enchanting face among 
the cactus flowers over the way. 

Paul sailed very shortly after that. 
There was nothing to be considered but 
the time of departure of the various 
vessels, and to select whatever craft 
was the first to leave, bound for their 
home. 

Paul set to work to kill time as soon 
as they were once out of sight of land. 
He thought how much he would have to 
tell Chum Rivers of his tour, and with 
what unction he would relate the episode 
of the siren, whose compelling eyes and 
almost fatal glance had driven him to 
sea. He thought it rather a manly thing 
to be thus excited by a beautiful form, 
and it was not an unpleasant fallacy for 
the ambitious youth to indulge. 

“What eyes they were!” he thought ; 
and he fancied he could see them, look- 
ing up from the watery abyss that he 
was continually hanging over, night and 
day. Far down under the oily surface 
of the ocean in calm weather he pictured 
that sibyl’s face; and it held him with 
its glowing and changeful beauty, until 
a word from some companion, or a touch 
upon his arm, broke the spell of the en- 
chantress, and he turned from her with 
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a sigh. The very sound of the waters, 
hissing under the keel of the bark, whis- 
pered over and over an incantation; 
and Paul was sad with a half-despairing 
sadness at the bonds which he found it 
so difficult to cast off, that he might be 
his old self once more. Such was life 
with him, as he was borne back from the 
spice, and purple, and scarlet of the 
tropics to his bleak, but beloved home 
in the North. 

New currents of life were flowing in 
that young Heart of Oak. It began to 
feel its power, and it longed to grapple 
with realities and to test its strength. 
Have a care, Paul, for the latent spark 
of passion has kindled within you; and 
alas for him who fans it to a white heat! 


MASTER ROOKH, FRESHMAN, 


The mental appetite does not always 
grow with what it feeds on. There is 


such a thing as becoming surfeited with 
knowledge; at least Paul thought so, 


and as a relief to the overburdened brain 
—heaven save the mark !—he hung his 
bachelor quarters at Freshman’s Hall 
with French prints, that would hardly 
have served to illustrate the proprieties, 
and loaded the atmosphere of his close 
study with stale smokes, some of them 
a week old. No man can 4spire to bea 
genuine Freshman till he has thorough- 
ly cured his liver with cheap tobacco — 
at least, it would seem so from the es- 
tablished order of things —and you are 
expected to take your degrec in profani- 
ty before the close of the first half, also. 

It was whispered by some of the know- 
ing ones that Paul’s sideboard held some 
rather choice liquors, but it was not 
every one who got positive proof of the 
fact. Paul was getting to be a trifle se- 
lect in his associates; and it was con- 
sidered rather a compliment to get a nod 
from him, especially by those not in very 
high standing. He was full of life; the 
regatta interested him; he was posted 
in all the sporting intelligence of the 
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day. Flash papers were stacked upon 
his table, and clubs, dumb-bells, boxing- 
gloves, with various other appurtenances 
of the youth of the period, were some of 
the decorations of his apartments. 

Rivers and he still clung together, but 
they were not so intimate as formerly; 
and, in fact, Paul did not find much sat- 
isfaction in the representatives of his 
own sex. Yet he was not so bad, after 
all. Homer and Livy, Horace and Xen- 
ophon, were much to him. For he had 
a delicate taste and good powers of ap- 
preciation, and he found construing an 
interesting task. He could take a real 
pleasure in odes and idyls, and in con- 
ferring with the Professors on some sub- 
ject of ancient lore. 

Still he was unsettled in mind and un- 
easy in body; more so, perhaps, during 
this period and the two or three years 
following, than ever before or after. 
When one gets a grain of sense into 
one’s noddle, it is pretty sure to knock 
about and rattle to such a degree that it 
is really of more importance, to the pos- 
sessor, than a whole skull full of it; for 
then it is well packed, and lies quietly. 

So Paul strutted about in a very im- 
pressive manner; went regularly to the 
meetings of the “Rhetorical Sons” of 
something or other, and debated like a 
Senator while the other senatorial Fresh- 
men applauded his magnificent periods 
to the echo, and expected as much in re- 
turn, as the vexed question—“ Resolved, 
That God is an essence of the beautiful 
and the true, and that all who are true 
and beautiful are of God” —swung round 
the circle of profound philosophers. He 
also consented to write for the College 
Quarterly —a rickety pamphlet of some 
twenty pages—with the air of one about 
to shake the foundations of reason and 
philosophy. He developed a taste for 
niceties in dress, and an inclination to 
swaggering and indifference. 

Paul did himself an injustice when he 
stooped to these affectations of man- 
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hood, as faise and artificial as the men 
they copy. 

He was given to reverie at this time. 
He loved to steal out alone at night, in so 
singular a mood that he was himself sur- 
prised at it. He seemed, for the first 
time, to appreciate the great mystery of 
night and silence. The stars spoke to 
him in their way, and he listened and 
understood them in his; yet it was im- 
possible for him to put into words any 
one of their solemn revelations. 

Thus feeding on the Ausks—that is, 
the forms of Literature and Art—with- 
out any of the experience which enables 
him to comprehend their spirit, he found 
them empty as Pleasure itself. Some- 
thing, he knew not what—nor do the 
wisest know—ministered to his better 
nature in this period of transition be- 
tween the innocence of youth and the 
full strength of manhood. 

He thought lightly of women, while he 
felt vaguely that his soul was imperfect 
without their influence. All his life he 
had been their loyal subject. Stricken 
in presence of their purity into contri- 
tion, his self-love fed itself with every 
sign of his own power to attract them. 


HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


A fresh, young heart is not long in 
mastering a task; and Paul soon learn- 
ed the knack of seizing the leading points 
of his allotted study, and throwing them 
off in the class-room with such ease and 
readiness that he seemed thoroughly 
conversant with the body of the matter 
—thus getting much credit for little 
pains. His mind was given more to 
the strolls at dusk in the neighborhood 
of the female seminaries and in the pub- 
lic streets, where he fancied he was an 
object of general interest, being a col- 
legiate, and a rather d/asé-looking fel- 
low. He imagined he threw the inmates 
of the dovecote—as he playfully termed 
the seminary —into a great commotion, 
whenever he appeared in the neighbor- 
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hood. Perhaps he did, but I think not; 
as it was the hour which the young la- 
dies spent in an inner room, under the 
special spiritual guidance of a compe- 
tent corps of experienced teachers—vide 
the illustrated circular of the institution. 

Now and then there were fast drives 
into the plains beyond the town or to- 
ward the beach; and on these occasions 
Paul was not alone. Several times he 
was heard to speak lightly of the young 
person who accompanied him; a char- 
acter well known, you would say, to hear 
her so familiarly canvassed among the 
college boys. Let me implore the read- 
er to suspend the verdict till Paul has 
outgrown these symptoms of manly im- 
propriety. He grew so rapidly at this 
time that he had outgrown his own 
reckoning. The season comes to all 
alike, though not at the same period of 
life. 

He was full-veined, emotional, often 
unwise in his actions, and usually over- 
confident in his own judgment. Like 
one with more strength than he knows 
what to do with, with more power than 
mind to direct it, he wasted it upon triv- 
ial matters, and ran all sorts of risks for 
the mere fun of doing it. He had also 
the unhealthy craving for notoriety that 
does so much mischief to the weak- 
minded. Night forages, of a very mild 
nature, struck him as being rather brig- 
andish; and he was surprised that the 
outside world took so little interest in 
the campaigns and revolutions of the 
Freshman class. 

He grew rather sentimental, and wrote 
verses suitable for albums, in all stages 
of poetical insipidity. Now and then he 
threw off an anacreontic, with which he 
purposed electrifying the public through 
the pages of the College Quarterly; but 
when the fire of his inspiration had died 
out, the lines read so badly that he con- 
signed them usually to oblivion, with an 
exclamation that was intended for pro- 
fanity, though it came so awkwardly from 
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him that he never felt quite at ease in 
uttering it. 

Less and less he thought of study, 
more and more of the fun and dare-devil 
part of college-life; and the style of the 
letters with which he deluged Rivers — 
who was now getting a regular salary in 
a law-office in a neighboring town— 
would read well enough in a compend- 
ium of college scrapes, but weigh little 
in the balance with a man’s character 
and dignity. He loafed, lounged about, 
and read flashy books ; doing it because 
it was rather stunning to do that sort of 
thing. Yet he loafed and lounged with 
an unusual grace, that was as marked as 
it was uncalled for in the company he 
frequented. He was like some elegant 
plant that had fallen from its trellis, and 
was trailing its fair blossoms in the dust. 
While he read the lascivious pages of 
demoralizing literature, something in his 
heart cried out against its vile teaching, 
pointing triumphantly to the higher, purer 
life of marriage and life-long fidelity, 
which he knew to be no fable, but real- 
ity. Still the wild-oats must be sown. 
So he kept saying to himself; he con- 
sidered it a duty devolving upon him, 
and he strove to fulfill it with the air of 
a roud, and with the abandon of one 
without conscience, tedious and trouble- 
some as it became. He despised the 
submission of some of his steadier class- 
mates. The example of their strict and 
strait-laced discipline drove him to the 
other extreme. He resolved to avoid 
all such abasement of the godlike attri- 
butes of liberty and free thought. “In- 
stincts are given us,” said Paul: “why 
are they given us, unless we are to fol- 
low their guidance? God does not in- 
still into us desires which are awakened 
only to be smothered. That would bea 
mistake of God and Nature, and neither 
God nor Nature canerr.” As for creeds, 
he cast them to the winds. They might 
have answered a purpo<e in a past and 
darker age. “We are progressing,” said 
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he. “It is glorious to live in this age 
of Progress, when the mind shakes off 
its fetters and is free to soar heaven- 
ward.” 

The same thing has been said in every 
age. We laugh at the Past: the Future, 
in its turn, will laugh at us. The climax 
is not reached. The swart Egyptian, 
chipping at a block of stone for the base 
of the prospective Pyramids, gloried in 
his day. Swart Egyptian, where are 
your lost arts, that, with all our boast- 
ings, we can not equal? Tell us the 
riddle of the Sphinx. “There are pray- 
ers enough,” said Paul; “let us live 
while we may, for life is brief.” 

The very air was burdened with suppli- 
cations, when he uttered those thought- 
less words. Burdened and glorified with 
the majesty of penitential voices. Mill- 
ions and millions were bowing before 
the altar, whence in all times they re- 
ceive their consolations. And against 
that throne of Grace, whose awful beau- 


ty illumines the farthest world in space, 
Paul, rejoicing in his puny strength, 
lifted his hand in scorn. 


THE FETE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 


The Sophomore year culminated in 
a grand literary entertainment and a 
ball. The former, among its many at- 
tractions, presented Paul Rookh as a 
dramatic reader. His voice was full and 
melodious ; his presence, elegant. He 
read with great delicacy and skill from 
the poems of Swinburne, who seems 
to have keen his favorite at this time. 
His clear and musical utterance was well 
attuned to the mingled honey and gall 
of the wonderful poet, and his success 
was immediate and unquestioned. He 
was the lion of the /é¢e in the evening, 
which was the sensation of the season, 
the pride of the young collegians, and 
had been the dream of fair women for 
three months preceding the event. But- 
terflies were there in profusion, glossy 
and downy; covered with velvet and 
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golden dust, powdered and perfumed, 
and gauze - winged. 

Paul’s toilet was stupendous. He had 
spent two hours in consulting his mirror; 
and at the end of that time was still at a 
loss to decide among the various modes 
of tying his cravat that suggested them- 
selves. The cravat was his only badge 
of coquetry; in other things, he was like 
other fellows. Well-cut clothes are well- 
cut clothes all the world over; but a 
cravat is an ornament, to be worn like a 
blossom at the throat, and by skillful 
manipulation may be made to express 
many shades of sentiment. 

Having buckled on his irresistible ar- 
mor of fashion and frivolity, Paul en- 
tered the arena. Of course he appeared 
quite indifferent to the brilliant and be- 
wildering spectacle. At his age one is 
expected to be superior to all this tinsel 
and folly: which is equivalent to saying 
that one is expected to be what one is 
not qualified to be. 

Paul moved languidly among the 
groups of willowy young ladies — young 
ladies so very willowy that when the 
dance had tempted them upon the floor, 
the exertion was found almost too much 
for them, and they were obliged to rest 
rather heavily in the arms of Paul, who 
did his best to support the lovely bur- 


-dens till the lagging music permitted 


them onét more to relapse into inaction. 
Paul talked to a score of them, in turn, 
of poetry and of Swinburne, quoting pas- 
sionate, burning lines that brought real 
color to the brows of the butterflies. It 
was about all that Paul could do just 
then, and he seemed to feel somewhat 
ashamed, for he bit his lip once or twice 
at his own folly, and walked into the 
night-air fora moment to refresh himself. 
Still the bewildering music reached him 
there, and his card was scored with en- 
gagements which he could not in honor 
slight. Back into the whirlwind he flut- 
tered, as giddy and thoughtless as any 
of them. Pale goddesses in tarlatan 
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clung to Paul in the intervals of the 
dance, talking sadly of life, and hinting 
at nunneries and the white veil. Paul 
quoted whole pages of Hamlet, and was 
deliciously melancholy (the cravat had 
much to do with the scenic effect of his 
by-play); he berated the sex terribly, 
and yet was so gallant that the provoked 
little creatures half forgave him. Paul 
thought he had solved the mystery of 
woman: chase them, and they fly from 
you; but turn, and they will follow. It 
was the result of his nineteen years of 
experience; three of which, it might be 
said, he had spentin the knowledge of sin. 

What a game it was that the butter- 
flies played that night! The hall was 
embowered with green branches; and 
cages of singing- birds, screened in the 
clustering foliage, filled the room with 
their warblings. The music was mad- 
dening ; wine had its part to play, also, 
and it was not slow to act in the heat 
It was deli- 


and passion of the dance. 
cious, but terrible; the Hours fled in 


dismay. What power had they in such 
abandonment? After midnight, the at- 
mosphere of the ball-room was scarlet 
with passion, and unhallowed by the fe- 
verish lips that muttered words, which, in 
a calmer moment, would not have dared 
to pass them. Dawn came at last—gray, 


earnest, and cold. The music ceased, . 


the tramp of tired feet echoed in the dis- 
mal hall. There was a sharpness in the 
air that chilled the heated revelers, and 
they Shivered as they stood in the ante- 
room, awaiting their turn, while the mass 
of carriages were being freighted with 
their weary occupants. 

How did they feel within, those poor 
butterflies, with torn and broken wings ; 
unplumed and lustreless now, sighing in 
their tarnished gold; faded, jaded, and 
utterly unlovely ? 

The Féte of the Butterflies was over, 
and the general wreck that followed it 
stamped it beyond question as the suc- 
cess of the season. 


OF OAK, [May, 

Paul had been drinking from time to 
time during the night. He had a faint 
idea that he did something very absurd 
at supper, and that every body laughed 
very much, but for the life of him he 
could not remember what it was, and he 
did not care either; at least he said as 
much, and was prepared to stick to it. 
His head was in a bad way. A dozen 
flying wheels seemed hung in the centre 
of his skull, each revolving in a different 
direction as rapidly as possible. He 
had some difficulty in recognizing Riv- 
ers. He thought Rivers must have been 
drinking, he appeared so changed ; and 
he told him so in the kindest manner 
possible, but was indignantly repulsed 
by the individual whom he addressed, 
and Paul got a little vexed to think that 
Rivers should so easily forget his own 
name. He stumbled into a corner and 
lay down upon a heap of dusty desks 
and blackboards, to weep over the sad 
spectacle of human frailty. 

He was conscious of some one who 
claimed to be Rivers coming and drag- 
ging him from his retreat, where he felt 
he must resemble Marius at the ruins 
of Carthage ; and Paul, with an example 
in division reversed upon the faultless 
nap of his dress-coat, and a common de- 
nominator visibly impressed upon his 
stomach (which seemed to signify that 
that which goes into a body the greatest 
number of times is bound to reduce it, 
as per example), was rolled up two flights 
of stairs and laid out upon a bed, half 
dressed and wholly unconscious. 

The King of the Butterflies, after the 
triumphs he had achieved, was altogeth- 
er a loathsome object, and hateful to 
look upon. 

Dullness and dissatisfaction followed 
that night of revelry, and he went home 
to the Rookery to recruit and laugh out 
the holiday with Chum Rivers. 

Singularly enough, Paul constantly re- 
curred to his late degradation, which he 
playfully called a spree. He spoke of 
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himself as a bad, dissipated fellow, in 
the way that one would half reprove 
some amusing discrepancy in a charm- 
ing, but wayward child, and call him a 
naughty boy. 

Paul’s father was preoccupied with 
business, and noticed only that his son 
was having a good time of it, which was 
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just what he desired. Had he wished 
it otherwise, I doubt whether he would 
have presumed to mention the fact to 
Paul for fear of hurting the young man’s 
feelings; and Paul fed on honey—for- 
getful that poison sometimes lies hid in 
the same flower—and trimmed his wings 


for fresh flights. 
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tana, vague stories have been float- 
ing about, in regard to the wonders of 
the country surrounding Lake Yellow- 
stone. Trappers and half-breeds have 
dilated, in glowing terms, of impassable 
canons, water-falls thousands of feet in 
height, and “steamboat springs” of re- 
markable magnitude. Heretofore, these 


Glo, the first settlement of Mon- 


reports have been generally believed to 


be gross exaggerations. They, howev- 
er, led to the formation of a party last 
summer, resolved upon as thorough an 
examination of that section of country 
as their leisure time would admit. 

The expedition left Helena, Montana, 
August 17th, 1870. General Washburn, 
Surveyor-General of Montana, was elect- 
ed Captain. The remaining members 
of the expedition were: S. T. Hauser, 
President of the First National Bank 
of Helena; N. P. Langford, late U. S. 
Collector of Internal Revenue; T. C. 
Everts, late U. S. Assessor; Messrs. 
Hedges, Gillette, Smith, Stickney, and 
Trumbull, all of Helena; two packers, 
and two unbleached American citizens 
of African descent. Each member of 
the. party was mounted on horseback, 
and there were twelve pack animals. 

By order of General Hancock, we 
were provided with an escort; and at 
Fort Ellis we were joined by Lieutenant 
Doane, of the Second Cavalry, with a 


I. 


squad of soldiers, well mounted, and 
armed with needle carbines and revolv- 
ers. We citizens carried an assorted 
armory, consisting of Henry, Ballard, 
and Spencer rifles, revolvers, and bowie- 
knives. We intended to hunt for all 
sorts of large game, Indians only ex- 
cepted. No one desired to find any of 
them. 

On Monday morning, August 22d, our 
party bade adicu, for a time, to civiliza- 
tion; and leaving Fort Ellis, turned our 
faces toward the almost unexplored wil- 
derness. The weather was fine; the air 
invigorating ; all were cheerful, and each 
face betrayed that curiosity and expec- 
tation, which almost every one feels 
when entering upon a new field of ad- 
venture. Our course lay to the east, 
over Bozeman Pass; which will neces- 
sarily be the route of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, if it goes anywhere in 
that vicinity. 

Having passed over the divide, the 
party camped on Trail Creek, a small 
stream flowing into the Yellowstone. 
At this place a night-watch was estab- 
lished; which was maintained through- 
out the entire trip, in order to keep the 
Indians from breaking the Eighth Com- 
mandment. 

The following day we reached the 
Yellowstone, and camped at Botteller’s, 
which is the frontier razcha, as you as- 
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cend that river. During the day the 
party traveled in detachments. Three 
hunters kept several miles ahead; next, 
were two skirmishers in front of the 
main body; and a half-mile farther back, 
came the main body itself, together with 
the pack-train. As the skirmishers 
neared the river they discovered three 
Crows; not sitting on a tree, but riding 
in their direction. With keen military 
sagacity, they appreciated the position, 
and rallied on the main body with aston- 
ishing rapidity. This movement was 
much commended by parties who had 
had experience in our “late unpleasant- 
ness.” 

For many miles, both up and down 
the river, on the side opposite Bottel- 
ler’s, the mountains rise somewhat ab- 
ruptly, bold and rugged, to a height of 
three or four thousand feet above the 
Clumps of pines and cedars are 
They remind one 


river. 
scattered over them. 


very much of the grandeur and massive- 
ness of the Sierra Nevada Range. A 
recent snow-storm had thrown a robe 
of purity over the scene, which rendered 
it more than ordinarily beautiful. 

From this point we followed the old 
Indian trail, leading up the left bank of 


the Yellowstone. It was generally from 
a fourth to a half-mile distant from the 
river-bank, and near the first line of 
bluffs, which bound the valley or river 
bottom. During the day we crossed 
three small streams, designated as Two- 
mile Creek and Eight-mile Creek—Nos. 
One and Two—being about those dis- 
tances from Botteller’s. At one place 
the trail crossed a rocky point, more 
than three hundred feet above the riv- 
er, which there ran beside a precipice. 
The view was exceedingly fine. The 
valley was in sight from the mouth of 
the cation, eight miles above, to a point 
at least forty miles below. The course 
of the river could be plainly discerned 
by an unbroken line of willows, stretch- 
ing away to the north-east, while in the 
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background the lofty, snow-capped peaks 
glistened midway between the earth and 
the cloudless firmament above. We 
camped at the mouth of the cafon, 
where the Yellowstone issues from the 
mountains. Above that point there is 
no open country, until you reach the 
basin of the great lake. 

During the day plenty of small game 
was killed, and the fishing was found to 
be excellent. Trout and white-fish were 
abundant—and such trout! They can 
only be found in the neighborhood of 
the Rocky Mountains, and on the Pa- 
cific Slope. Few of them weighed less 
than two pounds, and many of them 
over three. They had not been edu- 
cated up to the fly; but when their at- 
tention was respectfully solicited to a 
transfixed grasshopper, they seldom fail- 
ed to respond. 

During the pleasant evening, and the 
long summer twilight peculiar to a north- 
ern latitude, some made rough sketches 
of the magnificent scenes by which we 
were surrounded; others wrote up their 
notes of the trip, while the rest serenely 
smoked their pipes, and listened to rem- 
iniscences from each other of by-gone 
times, or other scenes somewhat similar 
to those we then enjoyed. 

The day following we continued our 
way through the cafox, up the river, 
which there wound around to the east. 
The trail kept near the river, was very 
rough, and went over several high, rocky 
points. Distant views were shut out by 
the mountains, which constantly sur- 
rounded us. The only features of unu- 
sual interest seen during the day were a 
beautiful, snow-capped mountain, at least 
ten thousand feet above the sea, and the 
Devil’s Slide, similar to a feature so 
named in Echo Cafion, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, but vastly exceeding 
that one in size. Two perpendicular 
walls of mud and rock run directly down 
a mountain. They are about half a mile 
long, and the larger one a hundred feet 
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high, and thirty feet across the top. 
Similar formations extend along the side 
of the mountain for some distance, but 
the rest are much smaller than the two 
mentioned. Froma distance, the mount- 
ain appears to be traversed by a number 
of stone-walls running parallel to each 
other, from the summit to the base of 
the mountain, which is shaped like a 
long hay-stack. The walls are as regu- 
lar as if they were a work of art. 

In the evening we camped on the 
Yellowstone, at-the mouth of Gardiner’s 
River. The beach was of sand, with 
large rocks lying right at the water’s 
edge. It was wide enough for us to 
spread our blankets upon it, and was 
lined upon the inside by a row of cedar- 
trees, beyond which the bluff, covered 
with sage-brush, rose a hundred feet. 

The next day we forded Gardiner’s 
River at its mouth, followed up the Yel- 
lowstone about two miles, and then, 
finding the cafex impassable, took a 
trail leading up the gulch to the right. 
In crossing the mountains, we attained 
the highest elevation we had yet reach- 
ed. During the day an antelope was 
killed by one of the party. In the even- 
ing we camped on a clear mountain 
stream, not more than ten miles from 
our previous camp. The grass was 
abundant, and the location excellent. 
Two of the party, who went ahead, 
missed the camp, and were out over- 
night, although every endeavor was made 
to find them. They, however, got along 
well, by building a shelter of pine boughs, 
in front of which they made a large fire. 

By the brook-side we found a number 
of prospect-holes, and some blazed trees, 
showing that enterprising miners had 
preceded us. A gentleman got a pan 
of dirt from one of the holes, and suc- 
ceeded in panning out two nuggets, evi- 
dently from different gulches, their com- 
bined valuc being about $8. 

The next day we traveled about six 
hours, nearly due east, over the mount- 
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ains. After going sixteen miles, up hull 
and down, through gulches and woods, 
we camped on Warm Spring Creek, 
about a half-mile from its mouth, and at 
an elevation of 7,200 feet. Here we 
found our two lost friends, who had pre- 
ceded us. The Yellowstone was sev- 
eral hundred feet beneath us; and buta 
short distance below our camp, one of 
the gentlemen had discovered some very 
picturesque falls, on Warm Spring Creek. 
At the foot of this creek we found a few 
warm springs, which probably caused 
early prospectors to so name the stream. 
The springs were small, and principally 
alum and sulphur, but they were inter- 
esting to us, as they were a new feature 
of the trip. 

On the Yellowstone, opposite the mouth 
of the creek, huge, basaltic cliffs and col- 
umns rose to a height of six hundred 
feet, looking like castles and massive 
fortifications. A short distance below 
our camp there was a fall in the creek 
of 112 feet. For a few hundred yards 
above the fall the stream had worn its 
way through a sandstone bluff, cutting 
quite adeep cafiox. Immediately about 
the head of the falls the rocks were worn 
into curious and fantastic shapes, look- 
ing, in daylight, like spires or steeples, 
rising from thirty to sixty feet above the 
falls; but, in the moonlight, reminding 
one of the portal of an old castle, or a 
number of the fabled gexéi standing 
ready to hurl adventurous mortals into 
the gorge below, which was enveloped 
by the shadows of the night in impene- 
trable darkness. 

It was proposed to name these falls in 
honor of the discoverer, but it was de- 
cided to be in bad taste to name prom- 
inent objects after members of the ex- 
pedition; besides, one of the party took 
an unaccountable interest in bestowing 
upon them the name of Tower Falls, 
which was finally adopted. His pecul- 
iar interest was afterward satisfactorily 
explained, as we learned he had a sweet- 
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heart by that name, somewhere in the 
States. Another of the party was in fa- 
vor of the name of Minaret (Minnie 
Rhett); but that was too apparent, and 
he was outvoted. 

The following day the party struck 
across the country to the south, cutting 
off a large bend in the river, and then 
passed to the right of a high mountain, 
which some of the party ascended. It 
was found to be the highest peak in that 
section, a barometrical observation show- 
ing it to be 10,700 feet high. In honor 
of General Washburn, whom we had 
elected Captain of the expedition, we 
named it “ Mount Washburn.” 

About four o’clock we camped by a 
small, clear, cold brook, flowing through 
a grassy upland opening, and, just below 
us, entering a thick, gloomy forest, which 
continued to the Yellowstone, about three 
miles distant. In exploring the creek 
toward the river, when about a mile from 
camp, we came suddenly to a small open- 


ing on a steep hill-side, where we found 


a number of hot springs. There were 
four quite prominent, besides a number 
of smaller ones. I can not describe 
them better than by quoting from a de- 
scription given by Mr. Hedges toa local 
paper. He spent some time in giving 
them a thorough examination : 

“The westernmost spring had an oval- 
shaped basin, twenty by forty feet in 
diameter. Its greenish-yellow water was 
hot, and bubbles of steam or gas were 
constantly rising from various parts of 
its surface. This spring, with two oth- 
ers, was situated in about an east and 
west line, and at the upper side of the 
basin, which opened south, toward the 
creek. The central one of these three 
was the largest of all, and was in con- 
stant, violent agitation, like a seething 
caldron over a fiery furnace. The water 
was often thrown higher than our heads, 
and fearful volumes of stifling, sulphu- 
reous vapors were constantly escaping. 
The water was of a dark-lead color, and 
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intensely hot. As near as I now recol- 
lect, the basin of this spring was about 
thirty feet in diameter. There was very 
little water flowing away from it, and 
very little deposit from its overflowings 
was visible. It had no such mound as 
many that we saw subsequently, nor was 
its margin of such solid material. The 
easternmost and uppermost spring was 
not as large in its crater as its near 
neighbors, but was more infernal to look 
at, and suggested the name that we at- 
tached to the springs. . . . . The sub- 
stance was not as thick as mud, but 
rather beyond the consistency of soup, 
and was in constant, noisy cbullition, 
emitting fumes of villainous smell. The 
margin was not safe for close approach, 
but I ventured near enough to thrust a 
pine sapling into the substance of this 
infernal kettle, and on pulling it out 
found it covered about one-fourth of an 
inch thick with a lead-colored, sulphury 
slime. Nothing flows away in liquid 
form from this spring. It seems to be 
boiling down, and will doubtless become 
thick as pudding, like so many that we 
afterward saw. . . . So secluded is this 
cluster of springs, that it would be im- 
possible to suppose it to have ever been 
seen before by any White Man; and it 
appeared to us the merest chance that 
directed our steps hither. How many 
similar basins are hidden away among 
the vast forests that cover this region 
we can best conceive, who have seen 
scores of them without turning much 
from our direct course.” 

We reached the falls of the Yellow- 
stone on the morning of August 3oth. 
These falls, two in number, are less 
than half a mile apart. From the lake 
to the upper falls, a distance of about 
twenty miles, the river flows, with the 
exception of a short series of rapids 
having a moderate current, through an 
open, undulating country, gently sloping 
toward the stream. Here and there are 
small groves, and the timber is quite 
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thick a mile away from the river. A 
quarter of a mile above the upper falls 
the river breaks into rapids, and foams 
in eddies about huge, granite bowlders, 
some of which have trees and shrubs 
growing upon them. Above the rapids 
the river is about 150 yards wide, but, 
as it approaches the falls, high, rocky 
bluffs crowd in on both sides, forcing 
the water into a narrow gorge, which, at 
the brink of the falls, is about thirty 
yards wide. The most convenient and 
desirable place from which to view the 
falls is from a ledge, easily reached, 
which juts into the river a considerable 
distance, just below the falls, and a few 
feet lower than their brink. It is so 
close that occasional drops dampen one’s 
face. The height of the upper falls is 
115 feet. The ledge is irregular, the 
water being much deeper on the west 
side than on the east. Great rocks pro- 


ject in the face of the fall, tearing and 
churning the waters into foam, with here 


and there a little strip of green, which 
contrasts beautifully with the surround- 
ing silvery whiteness of the water. 
Between the two falls the river flows 
quietly, in a wide channel, between steep, 
timbered bluffs, four hundred feet high. 
Just above the lower falls the bluffs again 
converge ; the one from the west stretch- 
ing out as if to dam up the river, which 
has, however, forced its way through a 
break, forty yards wide. The rocky 
cliffs rise perpendicularly from the brink 
of the falls, to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. The rocky formation is of a 
shelly character, and slightly colored 
with flowers of sulphur. The plunge of 
the water is in the direct course of the 
stream, and at the brink of the falls it 
appears to be of uniform depth. It 
clears its bed at a bound, and takes a 
fearful leap of 350 feet. The volume of 
water is about half as great as that 
which passes over the American Fall, 
at Niagara, and it falls more than twice 
the distance. The adjacent scenery is 
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infinitely grander. Having passed over 
the precipice, the clear, unbroken, green- 
ish mass is in an instant transformed by 
the jagged edges of the precipice into 
many streams, apparently separated, yet 
still united, and having the appearance 
of molten silver. These streams, or jets, 
are shaped like’ a comet, with nucleus 
and trailing coma, following in quick 
succession; or they look like foaming, 
crested tongues, constantly overlapping 
each other. The outer jets decrease in 
size as they descend, curl outward, and 
break into mist. In the sunlight, a rain- 
bow constantly spans the chasm. The 
foot of the falls is enveloped in mist, 
which conceals the river for more than 
a hundred yards below. 

These falls are exactly the same in 
height as the Vernal Falls in the Yo- 
semite Valley, but the volume of water 
is at least five times as great. I think 
I never saw a water- fall more beautiful 
than the Vernal, and its surroundings 
are sublime. Its Indian name is said to 
mean “ Crown of Diamonds ;” and it cer- 
tainly deserves the name. I remember 
sitting on the rocky ledge just at the 
edge of the falls, and with an opera- 
glass watching the waters as they plun- 
ged downward, breaking into myriads of 
drops ; each drop, like a lens, gathering 
prismatic tints from the shining sun, and 
flashing like diamonds of the purest brill- 
iancy. The iower fall of the Yellow- 
stone reminds me of the Vernal Fall, on 
the Merced. Though nothing, perhaps, 
can equal the sublime scenery of the 
Yosemite, yet that only excels the lower 
falls of the Yellowstone, and the grand 
caiton which extends for many miles be- 
low them. 

Below the falls the hills gradually in- 
crease in height, while the river descends 
in a succession of rapids through the 
canon. At the falls the cafon is not 
more than twelve hundred feet deep, but 
a few miles lower down it is nearly eight- 
een hundred feet deep. Its average 
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width at the top is about a third of a 
mile. The east wall is nearly vertical 
for its entire height, and presents an al- 
most unbroken face. The west wall is 
much cut by re-entering angles, or steep, 
lateral ravines, leaving between them 
rocky, projecting points, or cliffs, from 
which can be obtained a magnificent 
view of the falls and cazon. These cliffs 
have perpendicular faces, varying from 
four to eight hundred feet in height, be- 
low which the cafez, composed mostly 
of the déris which have fallen from 
above, slopes steeply to the water’s edge. 

The immense depth of this gorge al- 
most overcomes the roar cf the falls, and 
a short distance from the edge of the 
caiton the sound of the waters is un- 
heard. The general color of the caton 
is yellow, owing to the sulphureous fumes 
which rise from many steam-jets near 
the bottom; but in places the rock is of 
a reddish hue, while in others it is daz- 
zlingly white. Days would be required 
to examine thoroughly and fully appre- 
ciate the vicinity of the falls, which, in 
many respects, are the most remarkable 
in America. 

Leaving the falls the first morning in 
autumn, we took the trail through the 
timber, in a south-west direction. We 
soon found ourselves in an open, rolling 
country, gradually sloping down to the 
river. About six miles from the falls, 
and a half-mile back from the river, we 
came to three white hills, of a volcanic 
nature, thrown up entirely by deposits 
from hot and boiling mineral springs, 
which were between and around them. 
The largest was forty feet by sixty. It 
was perfectly quiet, and looked like any 
other deep, muddy pond; its peculiarity 
being that, although it was easy for any 
one to handle it, he who attempted any 
such familiarity was sure to get scalded. 
The spring which attracted most atten- 
tion was about seven feet by ten, and 
threw whitish, hot water from eight to 
ten feet above the rim of its basin. It 


also puffed like a steamboat, throwing 
off vast quantities of steam, and much 
resembled the Steamboat Geyser, in So- 
noma County, California. Its rim was 
incrusted with sulphur, some specimens 
being quite pure. 

Within a space of half a mile square, 
at least seventy-five different springs 
and steam-jets occur. The mounds, or 
hills, at the bases of which are these 
springs, are nearly three hundred feet 
high. They are covered with small holes 
and fissures, from which issue hot air 
and steam. No vegetation of conse- 
quence grows on them, but a few clumps 


of trees are scattered between the springs- 


at their base. Many of the craters con- 
tain a grayish, pasty- looking substance, 
about the consistency of mush nearly 
cooked. Other springs have waters of 
blue, pink, yellow, and brown tinges. 
One small, bubbling spring, of clear wa- 
ter, has an intensely sour, acrid taste. 

It is said that Indians do not go above 
the grand cafon on the Yellowstone. 
Whether this is true I know not, but I 
imagine that the unscientific savage finds 
little to interest him in such places. I 
should rather suppose he would give 
them a wide berth, believing them sa- 
cred to Satan. If a person should be 
cast into one of these springs, he would 
be literally immersed in a lake of burn- 
ing brimstone. 

There being no good grass near Cra- 
ter Hills, after stopping a few hours to 
examine them we moved to a point on 
the Yellowstone, about three miles above. 
Near this camp were several mineral 
springs, all hot, and many of them boil- 
ing. Most of them were ordinary, bub- 
bling, spluttering mud-springs, but three 
of them were quite remarkable. Of these 
the first, or lowest down the river, is a 
cave-spring, with an opening of ten feet 
in width by six in height, in solid rock, 
with an almost perfect, oval arch. The 
water is clear as crystal, of boiling heat, 
and a vitriolic taste. As you look into 
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the cave, it has the appearance of an 
opening toa subterranean lake. A small, 
hot stream flows from it. The water is 
continually washing its ten or twelve 
feet of shore, like an agitated lake. The 
bright pebbles in the bottom, the clean 
sand, and the smooth, white, flat stones 
left in regular ripples on its margin, to- 
gether with the green, mossy sides of the 
cave, and the musical monotones of the 
rippling waters, almost lead one to think 
it the entrance to an enchanted land. 

A hundred yards above this spring, 
upon the side of a hill, was another, en- 
tirely different in character. It was real- 
ly a small volcano, throwing mud instead 
of lava. Intermittent thumps, like the 
discharge of artillery, could be heard, at 
intervals of from fifteen to thirty sec- 
onds, for the distance of a mile. At 
every pulsation, thick, white clouds of 
steam came rolling out, and mud was 
thrown from the crater, gradually en- 
larging the mound which surrounded it. 
While we were watching this spring the 
mud was only thrown over the rim of 
the crater, but from the clay clinging to 
the branches of surrounding trees, espe- 
cially on the upper side of the spring, 
it was evidently thrown, at times, to a 
height of two hundred feet. A circle, a 
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hundred yards in diameter, was also well 
bespattered. 

Between the last-mentioned spring 
and the river is a boiling spring, a placid 
pond, a deep, dry funnel, or an active 
geyser, according to the time of one’s 
visit. In the course of a day we saw it 
in all its protean shapes. When in its 
funnel form, one would not dream that, 
from the small opening in the bottom, 
twenty or thirty feet below, would come 
a power capable of filling with water the 
funnel, which at the top is thirty feet by 
forty, and then so agitating it that the 
water would be splashed to a height of 
from thirty to fifty feet. If one saw it 
when the waters were troubled, he would 
be scarcely less astonished to hear it 
give one convulsive throb, and then see 
it quietly settle down in a single instant 
to the smooth surface of a placid -pool. 
When the waters retired we went into 
the funnel, and found it rough, efflores- 
cent, and composed of rock and hard- 
ened sulphur. 

Though very different ir. character 
from the geysers afterward seen on the 
head - waters of the Madison River, and 
far less grand, this one was very pecul- 
iar, and we saw nothing resembling it 
during the rest of the trip. 
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T is now seven years since I last 
I visited Virginia City. During the 
few days of my visit, I stayed at the 
house of an old friend, whom I had 
known from childhood, and with whom, 
as a school- mate and playfellow, I had 
had many a juvenile contest during our 
school-dzys in New York. Time had 
now, however, pretty well sobered down 
both of us. He. with a wife and family 
of growing children xbout him, had been 
successful in business. and could afford 


to smoke his pipe in peace, and look for- 
ward to the future with confidence and 
composure. As for myself, I was still 
obliged to battle my way through life as 
best I might. Our meeting, however, 
was none the less agreeable and pleas- 
ant to each of us. ‘In the evenings, by 
the quiet fireside of my estimable friend, 
we “fought our battles over again” —to 
the merriment of the young folk—talked 
about old school-mates—of whom some 
were dead; some had distinguished them- 
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selves in the army and other professions; 
some were even now retired with prince- 
ly fortunes; some were leading a life of 
poverty and indigence, and others, of 
infamy and disgrace! 

One evening we sat up later than 
usual, discussing matters of graver mo- 
ment —deliberating, in fact, on circum- 
stances personal to myself—when the 
door suddenly opened, and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, pale and trembling, entered the 
room. She looked significantly at her 
husband as she approached us. 

“My dear?” said Mr. Reynolds, in- 
quiringly, and in a husky voice. 

“Jt is there again!” she replied, 
sinking into a chair. 

“Mrs. Reynolds,” I said, hastily ap- 
proaching her, “you are unwell; allow 
me to assist you.” 

“Thank you,” she said; “it is noth- 
ing—it will soon be over—pray be 
seated.” 


“ My dear friend,” interposed Mr. Rey- 
nolds, “don’t be disturbed: Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’ illness is but temporary. We’re 
getting more and more accustomed to 
this sort of thing lately, I’m sorry to 
say. Some other time I may explain; 
at present, permit .2e to attend to Mrs. 


Reynolds.” So saying, he went and sat 
by the side of his wife, took her hand in 
his, talked to her affectionately for some 
time, and succeeded by degrees in re- 
storing her, in some sort, to her usual 
composure. 

The incident put an end, for the pres- 
ent, to our conversation; for the lady, 
as was natural after her recent illness, 
or fright, or whatever it may be termed, 
would not retire without her husband, 
and, for my own part, it had so affected 
my spirits—I knew not for what rea- 
son—that I longed to retire to my room, 
and seek relief in slumber from the dull- 
ness which had imperceptibly come over 
me. 

We soon retired. Once in my room, 
the incident just related was soon for- 
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gotten, for your conSrmed old bachelor 
is seldom long affected by the matrimo- 
nial troubles even of his friends; and in 
a few minutes I was once more center- 
ed in myself, and as completely absorb- 
ed with my own affairs as if Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, dear soul, were in heaven. If the 
incident had left a trace of recollection 
at all, indeed, on my mind, it was one 
very much akin to chagrin at having been 
interrupted in a conversation, which, as 
it related to my own private affairs, had 
for me an absorbing interest. I had 
come up to Nevada to speculate in min- 
ing stock, in the hope of retrieving my 
shattered fortunes. My friend had ex- 
tensive experience, and a large circle of 
acquaintance in the district. We had 
just been talking the matter over, and 
my friend had been holding out some 
encouragement, and even promises of 
substantial assistance, when the lady’s 
appearance put an end to the conversa- 
tion, and upset the structure of my hopes 
inaninstant. Mr. Reynolds might never 
again be in the same propitious humor; 
and yet my lady must get a nervous 
headache, or some such dreadful malady, 
just as a favorable turn in my affairs 
seemed inevitable. Not the only time, 
thought I, that the cup of Prosperity has 
been rudely dashed from my lips! And 
here I began to enumerate, in the soli- 
tude of my heart, the number of times 
I had been disappointed through life 
in the same sudden, rude manner, and 
had been made the sport of a cruel des- 
tiny. 

So having carefully locked my bed- 
room -door, I tumbled vexatiously into 
bed. To escape my own reflections the 
more effectually, I covered up my head 
and persuaded myself, or tried at least 
to do so, that I was just going off to 
sleep. But sleep had deserted my pil- 
low. At last, after rolling and tossing 
about for hours, I thought I felt, first, 
the bedstead, and then the bed itself, 
moving under me. Had I, then, I asked 
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myself, been asleep, and dreaming? It 
must have been even so, notwithstand- 
ing my conviction to the contrary; and 
these apparent undulations of the bed- 
stead were the results of my recent 
dreams! Then, with bated breath, I 
tried to analyze my real situation, and 
to dissipate the effects, as I thought, of 
my perturbed slumbers. But it was all 
in vain. Neither dreams nor imagina- 
tion had had any share in producing the 
phenomenon — the bedstead heaved like 
a ship at sea! 

Scarcely had the existence of this mys- 
terious movement been realized .to my 
mind, than the apartment was suddenly 
illumined with a pale, transparent light, 
by which I discerned a tall figure in 
white pacing up and down by my bed- 
side. 

At first, I tried to dispel it as some 
illusion of the brain, but no effort of 
reason or philosophy could avail, for 
there the figure—a veritable, living, 


moving figure—kept pacing before my 
eyes, as if to convince me of its reality. 
I tried to speak, but from some inex- 
plicable cause my tongue refused its of- 


fice. Recollecting that in certain posi- 
tions of the body the blood will some- 
times become stagnated ; and that, while 
in such positions, illusions the most ir- 
rational and grotesque will conjure them- 
selves up before the mind, I changed 
my position and closed my eyes, but all 
to no purpose, for despite every effort 
of mind and body, the rustling of the 
figure’s robes convinced me of its pres- 
ence. For the first time I felt fear. 
The figure, as if divining my thoughts, 
paused and stood over me. Though 
completely enveloped, it seemed to be 
of supernatural beauty, and by the al- 
most imperceptible flutter of its light 
veil, I fe/¢ that it smiled. By this, I 
was convinced it meant me no harm. 
Moving to the door, it motioned me to 
follow, and then disappeared. Cold per- 
spiration bedewed my paralyzed limbs ; 
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and, overpowered with fear, I felt that a 
visitant of the air had been in my cham- 
ber. 

Having passed a sleepless night, I 
rose with the sun, and found Mr. Rey- 
nolds in the parlor before me. 

“ You are early afoot,” said he, scarce- 
ly turning round in his stooping posture, 
as he applied a lighted match to the fuel 
in the grate. “But, God bless me!” 
he exclaimed, as he stood up and sur- 
veyed me; “what’s the matter? You 
look pale and ill.” 

“T have passed a sleepless night,” I 
said; “always do so when away from 
home.” 

I had thus eluded any further inqui- 
ries as to the cause of my restlessness ; 
for I did not feel inclined to say any 
thing as. to what had transpired during 
the night, lest my host might consider it 
a poor compliment to his hospitality to 
intimate that his house was haunted. 

The family came down-stairs betimes, 
and we all sat down to breakfast. Not 
a word had been said by either of us 
about the incident which had interrupt- 
ed the conversation between my friend 
and myself on the previous evening. 
Breakfast over, Mr. Reynolds and I 
strolled into the garden, where, after 
some cursory compliments on my friend’s 
horticultural taste, I essayed to renew 
the subject of our unfinished conversa- 
tion. 

“Yes,” said he, “certainly. We shall 
sometime discuss that matter fully; we 
will talk the subject over quietly this 
evening, perhaps, after supper. At pres- 
ent, I wish to say something to you on 
another matter.” 

“Certainly, sir,” I assented. 

“] dare say,” he began, “that you 
were surprised at Mrs. Reynolds’ appar- 
ently unaccountable emotion last even- 
ing.” 

“O, no! notin the least,” I said, care- 
lessly. “Ladies are subject ta strange 
feelings sometimes, although my bache- 
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lor state precludes my knowledge of their 
causes; and, in truth, I have no curios- 
ity on so delicate a subject.” 

Smiling at the allusion to my bache- 
lor life, he said: “Excuse me. I would 
be sorry to impute to you so unamiable 
a failing as curiosity; and in broaching 
the subject this morning, I rather seek 
relief by unbosoming myself to a friend.” 
Here followed a pause, unbroken by 
either for some minutes. 

“My household,” he at length re- 
sumed, “has been much disturbed for a 
long time, but more so of late than ever, 
by what is called an ‘apparition,’ which 
has but twice been seen by myself, but 
which has repeatedly, and of late very 
frequently, appeared to my wife. This 
accounts for the distress you saw her in 
last night. For myself, I may tell you 
at once that I am no believer in appari- 
tions, or in any such nonsense, and as- 
cribe such phenomena to a certain state 
of body. Not so with my wife, how- 
ever: she believes in such things. And, 
what concerns me much more, her health 
is being rapidly impaired by such visit- 
ations.” 

He paused. It seemed that the mat- 
ter had grown serious, and that I would 
not be justified in any longer withhold- 
ing from my distressed friend my own 
experience on the night before. I there- 
fore told him all. 

“Is it possible?” he exclaimed, clap- 
ping his hand on my shoulder, and Icok- 
ing me full in the face with a half-stupe- 
fied, half-frantic stare. 

“Yes!” I said, “itis quitetrue. But 
reasons of a delicate nature prevented 
my revealing it before.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” he said. 

“And now,” I resumed, “has there 
been any incident in your life, or in the 
life of any of your hoasehold or family 
connections, that would account for so 
extraordinary a circumstance ?” 

“Well,” he replied, musingly, “per- 
haps there has been. Come, sit on this 
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rustic bench, and I will relate to you an 
episode in my life.” He then proceeded: 


I came to California when very young 
—when San Francisco, in truth, was lit- 
tle more than an aggregation of huts, 
and Virginia City in embryo. Money 
was abundant, and mining the rage. As 
I had not been bred to manual labor, 
mining would have been too laborious an 
occupation; and after deliberating what 
I should turn my attention to, I decided, 
as I hadn’t much money, to turn ped- 
dler. The pursuit I selected required 
no previous knowledge of business. Ac- 
tivity and thrift were the only necessary 
qualifications, and these, I must say, I 
possessed. I soon saved sufficient mon- 
ey to buy a team of mules and a wagon, 
and became a general hawker. I push- 
ed boldly into the interior, and began to 
make money fast. Virginia City was a 
mining camp, and here I knew I could 
get ready sale for my goods. I, there- 
fore, confined my operations entirely to 
this district. Becoming acquainted about 
here, I succeeded in establishing regular 
custom, always putting up at the Spread 
Eagle Hotel, then kept by a Mr. Neil- 
son, whose good-natured face I think I 
see now before me. Being a childless 
widower, he had adopted his niece, Em- 
ily—a lovely girl, then about my own 
age—whom he loved with paternal affec- 
tion. Ere long, Emily and myself be- 
came attached to one another—a cir- 
cumstance, I thought, not altogether dis- 
pleasing to her adopted father. Still, I 
had not proposed to the object of my af- 
fection, nor even intimated my senti- 
ments to the good old man; for, leading 
the itinerant life I did, I thought, like 
many young men, that marriage would 
be an encumbrance, and, though I loved 
Emily with my whole heart, I disliked 
the idea of being fettered. All this the 
old man, probably, knew by intuition. 
At any rate, sitting together by the fire- 
side one evening after supper, when Em- 
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ily had tidied up every thing and the 
business of the day had been finished, 
Mr. Neilson, being in better than his 
usual good-humor, slapping me familiar- 
ly on the knee, said, in his brusque, 
honest way: “ Mr. Reynolds, I’d recom- 
mend you to get married.” 

“Married!” I repeated, smiling, and 
reddening to the eyes, for Emily was 
present. 

“Yes, married. You are doing well— 
have plenty of money. Hawking is very 
well, but it won’t do to be at it always: 
there’s too much wear and tear about it; 
no comfort or pleasure in it. So you 
ought to get married and open a store 
in this village, where you’re now well 
known.” 

“Marriage,” I replied, “is a thing I 
‘have not thought of yet.” 

“That’s where the mistake lies,” re- 
torted Mr. Neilson. “All people this 


side of the Rocky Mountains get mar- 
ried young. Leastways, if they don’t, 


they ought to. My Mary and me were 
both young when we married—just about 
your age and Emily’s here—and that re- 
minds me as how Emily and yourself 
would make a very excellent match.” 

It was now poor Emily’s turn to blush. 
She rose, and made herself busy about 
the house. 

“Emily,” he said, “bring us in some- 
thing hot.” Mr. Neilson knew human 
nature in his own rough way. 

“T never taste any thing,” I said, eva- 
sively. 

“T know that,” said the blunt old man; 
“if you ‘tasted’ you wouldn’t have a 
team of mules, and a wagon, and a well- 
filled purse. But what you’ll taste with 
me won’t hurt you. Emily, bring us in 
something hot.” 

Mr. Neilson’s “something hot” al- 
ways meant whisky-punch, which Emily 
soon brought in and put on the table 
before us. After emptying my glass, 
I felt, I must say, a little more coura- 


geous, and even more disposed to listen 
Vow, Vi —adp. 
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seriously to my friend’s recommenda- 
tion. But just as the old man’s good- 
humored banter, and kindness, and good 
sense, all combined, succeeded in mak- 
ing our. little party of three quite com- 
fortable and pleasantly familiar with the 
subject of marriage, the door was open- 
ed, and a man, whom Mr. Neilson in- 
troduced as Mr. Buckley, entered. A 
shade—the least perceptible shade of 
displeasure, I thought—passed over the 
old man’s countenance at the interrup- 
tion, or intrusion; but the natural kind- 
ness of his character prevailed, and his 
displeasure was dissipated in an instant. 
Buckley’s entrance put an end to the 
conversation on hand, and it drifted im- 
perceptibly into another channel, less 
personal and less matrimonial, but not 
less agreeable, as our party was now 
constituted. 

Mr. Buckley was foreman in a neigh- 
boring crushing-mill, was some ten years 
older than myself, and, as I afterward 
learned, had been once an accepted ad- 
mirer of Emily’s. 

As neither of us, under present cir- 
cumstances, cared about prolonging the 
evening, we began to withdraw, one by 
one. Mr. Neilson was the first to say 
good-night, and I went to visit my mules 
in the stable previous to retiring. 

On returning from the stable and pro- 
ceeding to my room, I overheard a con- 
versation, that, without playing the eaves- 
dropper, gave me some clue as to the 
terms upon which Buckley visited at the 
house. 

“That excuse,” I heard Emily say, 
“has been urged so often that it is ab- 
surd to plead it any more.” 

“T never knew you so relentless be- 
fore,” rejoined Buckley; “and,” he add- 
ed, in extenuation, “if I did get drunk 
I’m not the only one who does so; and 
if I stabbed Johnson, it was Johnson’s 
own fault.” 

“T have no right and no inclination,” 
said Emily, “to control you; all I have 
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to say is, that you and I meet no more 
but as ordinary acquaintances. Good- 
night!” 

For several days after this memorable 
evening, I stayed in the neighborhood 
for the purpose of selling my goods, dur- 
ing which time Emily and myself had 
had several joyous and happy interviews, 
when we finally agreed to get married. 

I told the old man our intention, and 
asked his consent. “Consent! why, of 
course I consent!” he exclaimed, grasp- 
ing my hand. “You have my consent, 
and blessing to boot. I am her father, 
you may say, for the poor child was left 
an orphan on my hands, and I reared her 
from infancy. She is the only one now 
left me to love,” he added, with emotion, 
“and I wish to see her happy. All I 
have in the world shall be hers and yours. 
A better or a lovinger girl never lived 
than my poor Emily. May God bless 
ye both!” 

“T suppose” —he resumed, after his 
emotion had somewhat subsided—“I 
suppose ye intend to get married right 
off!” 

“Not before I return from San Fran- 
cisco, whither I intend starting in the 
morning,” was my reply. “I want to 
make some purchases—to buy some 
things for Emily, and so on.” 

“Pooh, pooh, man!” said he; “that’s 
a roundabout way to get married. You 
young people think marriage such an 
important affair; and, to be sure, so it 
is, but it don’t require half the formida- 
ble preparations ye think it does. Em- 
ily wants nothing — you want nothing— 
the only thing wanted just now is a cler- 
gyman, and him Ill procure in ten min- 
utes.” 

“I can’t see how to manage,” I re- 
monstrated, “ without going to San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“To be sure,” said he, “you can’t see 
—how could you see? What do you 
know about such matters? But I see; 
and see no difficulty at all in the matter. 


So will you see, when you’re as old as I 
am; but you will have to wait twenty 
years for that, which would be rather 
long waiting, eh?”—slapping me good- 
naturedly on the shoulder. 

“It’s Emily’s wish, too, that f should 
go, first, to the city,” I persisted. 

“Of course, it’s Emily’s wish. What’s 
your wish is Emily’s wish, and what’s 
Emily’s wish is yours. Just the way all 
over the world! You youngsters put 
your heads together, and think ‘your- 
selves as wise as old people, and quite 
clever in making all sorts of arrange- 
ments:” and he laughed as if to crack 
his fat sides. 

I felt, I must confess, somewhat small 
after his good-natured banter, and less 
disposed on having all my own way. 

“T'll tell you, my boy,” he resumed, 
after wiping his eyes and recovering from 
his fit of laughter, “there’s no necessity 
for any extraordinary preparation in the 
matter. I de® not, to be sure, approve 
of hasty marriages; but you two have 
known each other a good while; I be- 
lieve you like each other very well; ye 
have a fair prospect in life—and what 
more is required?” 

I really began to see things in the 
same light, and wondered I had not done 
so before. I consented, provided Emily 
was Satisfied, to get married immedi- 
ately. 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Neilson, “go 
and acquaint her. Tell her I’m gone to 
the minister’s, and that we’ll expect you 
both in half an hour;” and away he 
went to acquaint the clergyman. “This 
is the way,” he soliloquized, “to put a 
stop to all the fooling of long ‘court- 
ships ;’ and besides, this will put an ex- 
tinguisher on that man Buckley. Ah, 
the wolf and the lamb should never be 
mated together!” 

In two hours after, Emily and myself 
were saluted as husband and wife. The 
journey to San Francisco was postpon- 
ed for the present. The village was 
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taken by surprise. The gossips were 
outwitted. A good many were still in- 
credulous. The village matrons thought 
an unostentatious marriage quite pos- 
sible, but protested against such an out- 
rage on feminine curiosity. The fact of 
a marriage taking place in the village 
without its being first duly canvassed 
and discussed, was something not to be 
tolerated. The young girls of the vil- 
lage said all manner of things of Emily: 
called her “sly- boots,” and harrowing 
epithets of that sort. In short, the vil- 
lage was startled from its propriety. 
Rumor was busy—some believed it, 
some did not; and not until the follow- 
ing Sunday was the atmosphere of spec- 
ulation and incertitude cleared away. 
Then, at a few minutes to eleven o’clock 
in the morning, a young couple was seen 
walking arm-and-arm toward the village 
church. This was conclusive: every 
body looked out at window, and the 
women tittered and whispered most en- 
ergetically. 

Coming home from church, among the 
many acquaintances from whom we re- 
ceived congratulations, there was none 
more demonstrative than Mr. Buckley, 
who met us outside the church-door, 
shook each of us warmly by the hand, 
wished us many happy years, and said 
many handsome compliments. 

Having purchased this very lot on 
which we are now seated, I employed 
workmen to erect a store and a suitable 
dwelling; Emily and myself continuing 
to reside, meantime, with our relative, 
Mr. Neilson. Here Buckley still con- 
tinued his visits. He saw no indelicacy 
in obtruding himself on our private cir- 
cle, evening after evening, and some- 
times for hours together; and, although 
Mr. Neilson disliked him, and Emily ab- 
solutely loathed his presence, still he 
was tolerated. On these occasions, in 
season and out of season, he was pro- 
fuse in the expression of his good wish- 
es for all of us. 
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The store and dwelling completed, I 
prepared for my long-deferred journey 
to the city. As the time for my depart- 
ure approached, poor Emily grew sad. 
Ever since our marriage, her life had 
seemed a happy dream. But now, when 
those halcyon days were about to be 
clouded, though with only a transient 
shadow—when the husband, to whom 
she clung with the impassioned ardor 
of young love, was about to absent him- 
self—her eloquent eyes and voiceless 
emotion told but too plainly the extent 
of her bereavement and the depth of her 
sorrow. 

“Emily,” I said, “do not grieve so. 
I shall not be more than a month away, 
at most; and these little absences are 
sometimes unavoidable, and may be al- 
ways expected.” 

“T feel,” she said, “as though we 
were never more to meet.” 

“Such is the result,” I said, “of de- 
jected spirits: therefore, for my sake, 
cheer up, and hope for pleasanter days.” 

She wiped away her tears, and tried 
to look resigned. 

“Meantime,” I continued, “you can 
be looking to our new house and putting 
it in order, till my return. It will help 
to pass away the time pleasantly.” 

“It is such a distance away,” she 
cried. “I wish it had been nearer.” 

“Tt is an eligible site, nevertheless,” 
I said, “and in two years it will be the 
centre of the town. It is, besides, pleas- 
antly situated by the side of a fine la- 
goon.” [“There”—added Mr. Rey- 
nolds, pointing with his finger — “there 
is the lagoon, at the foot of the gar- 
den.”’] 

Thus Emily and myself spent a good 
part of that memorable evening, and 
next morning I started for the city. I 
had been particularly successful during 
the whole trip. The roads happened to 
be in good condition, and, having made 
satisfactory purchases in goods, and 
some handsome presents for Emily, I 
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was back again at Mr. Neilson’s in forty- 
eight days. 

My story now is soon ended. On ar- 
riving home, I was informed that Emily 
had been missing for several days, and 
that nobody knew what had become of 
her. All I could learn was, that she 
left one morning to go to our new house, 
and had not since been heard of. Stu- 
pefied with horror and grief, I was in- 
stantly prostrated on a bed of sickness, 
and for several weeks my life was de- 
spaired of. After my recovery, I let 
these premises, and went to live in the 
city of San Francisco, where, three years 
after my sad bereavement, I married my 
present wife; and sometime after my 
marriage, came and resumed possession 
of this place. 


“And Buckley?—what became of 
him?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, after a long pause, 
during which conflicting and painful emo- 
tions were traceable in his countenance, 
“he left, as I was told, this part of the 
country, and has never since, I believe, 
been heard of.” 

Need I say that the narrative of my 
friend affected me deeply? I now felt 
more convinced than ever that the appa- 
rition of last night was more than fanci- 
ful, and determined, should the same 
apparition visit me a second time, to 
steel my fortitude to the highest point 
of endurance, in order to probe, if pos- 
sible, the mystery that hung over my 
friend’s household, and affected his own 
peace of mind. The day wore lazily 
away; the hours dragged their weary 
length slowly along; every one, even 
the children, moved in a leaden atmos- 
phere; a cloud had settled down on this 
otherwise happy household; the very 
flowers in the parterre before the win- 
dows seemed to droop. I was myself 
affected by the sickening lethargy of the 
moral atmosphere around me. A more 
unhappy day I do not remember ever to 
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have spent. Once or twice, indeed, I 
tried to rally myself and those around 
me by engaging Mr. Reynolds in con- 
versation, and recalling our youthful 
pranks in school-days, in the hope of 
extorting a laugh from the children, and 
so relieve the dreadful monotony. But 
the children, at each successive attempt, 
looked vacant and dull, and I was obli- 
ged to desist in despair. Our meals 
were dispatched mechgnically; the pa- 
pers were taken up and looked at and 
flung down in disgust, and then taken 
up again and again tossed away on the 
floor or anywhere. Mr. Reynolds and 
myself smoked desperately ; every thing 
and every place was redolent of tobacco- 
smoke. But all would not do. Mr. 
Reynolds at last produced the whisky- 
bottle; he could not imbibe, however, 
nor could I. The last meal of the day 


was labored through; the grown chil- 
dren had gone into another room; the 
young ones clustered silently around 


their mother, and Mr. Reynolds and 
myself sat, poring gloomily into the fire, 
and smoking—evermore smoking. Mrs. 
Reynolds talked to the children in whis- 
pers and told them to prepare for bed; 
the children began to snivel and cry, 
quietly and peevishly. Had they cried 
loudly and lustily, it would have been a 
relief; but no, they wept pensively, like 
old people. They were at length put to 
bed, and Mr. Reynolds, his wife, and 
myself were left by ourselves, sitting dis- 
mally before the fire. One subject oc- 
cupied the thoughts of each one of us. 
Neither could think, neither could talk, 
upon any other ; and had it been broach- 
ed, our common sympathy and common 
anxiety, not to say trepidation, might 
have found expression in words. 

We sat so for nearly an hour, the 
dreadful silence being interrupted only 
by Mrs. Reynolds’ sighs and by some 
commonplace remark, made laconically 
now and then by Mr. Reynolds or my- 
self. At length Mr. Reynolds, ina husky 
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voice, broke silence: “Will you have 
the goodness,” he said to me, “to tell 
Mrs. Reynolds what you witnessed last 
night?” 

The lady looked in my face with a for- 
lorn expression of countenance, as if to 
say that there was betwixt us a common 
bond of fear and of sympathy, and re- 
peated the request. I told her all. 

“T have seen it scores of times!” ex- 
claimed she, nervously. “Inevery room 
of this house, in the garden, and every- 
where about the premises. And there!” 
she shrieked, “there it is again!” —and 
she jumped convulsively into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

I did not see it; neither, I believe, 
did her husband ; but the shriek pierced 
my brain and curdled my blood. I was 
mute with awe and horror, rather than 
with fear. We talked no more. We 


were strickendumb. Mr. Reynolds con- 
veyed his wife up-stairs and I was pre- 
paring to follow, when the spectre stood 


before me, and motioned me, as on the 
night before, to follow. 

I trembled, but obeyed. It led me 
through the garden, and glided toward 
the lagoon, already alluded to in this 
narrative. It descended the steps lead- 
ing to the water’s edge, and there stood. 
I hesitated; it motioned me to follow, 
but still I hesitated ; and then it assum- 
ed such an expression of entreaty, and 
at the same time of benignity, that I felt 
re-assured, and hesitated no longer. I 
descended, and stood confronting it on 
the little platform stretching out over 
the water, into the dark bosom of which 
it looked with a melancholy expression. 

I had nerved myself to all this, but 
still I felt that my work was but half ac- 
complished. I essayed to speak, but 
my tongue was silent, and my heart beat 
audibly within me, when, as once before, 
I felt by the light flutter of its veil that 
it smiled, and I was somewhat relieved. 
Then, summoning up, in one desperate 
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effort, all the fortitude I was-capable of, 
I said: 

“I conjure you to reveal, here and 
now, what you are, and the cause of 
these mysterious visits ?” 

In deep, sepulchral tones, it spoke: 
“T am the spirit of Emily, the murdered 
wife of your friend—murdered upon this 
spot. I charge you and my husband to 
meet me at , three days hence. 
When the murderer is exposed, I shall 
be at rest!” 

It vanished, and I was alone. 
tered feebly to my chamber. 

Next day, the family met as usual at 
the breakfast-table. When Reynolds, 
his wife, and myself were alone, the lady 
looked, rather than expressed, her anx- 
iety to know if any further development 
had taken place during the preceding 
night. I communicated all. We took 
our measures at once, and set out for the 
designated place of rendezvous. Ar- 
riving in due time at our point of desti- 
nation and putting up at a hotel, we 
were joined in the evening by some ac- 
quaintances, and among them, to the as- 
tonishment of Mr. Reynolds, was Mr. 
Buckley. The two recognized each oth- 
er readily. 

The evening passed on as such even- 
ings usually do whenever old acquaint- 
ances meet. At about eleven o’clock, 
Buckley became pale and agitated in his 
chair, to the no small astonishment of 
our party. After enduring apparently 
the most intense torture for several min- 
utes, he rose as if to escape from some 
unseen calamity, when, with a horrifying 
shout, he exclaimed, “ Emily, Emily, for- 
give me!” Before our astonished party 
had time to recover from their amaze- 
ment, the wretched man lifted the win- 
dow, and, to escape what appeared to 
be the torture of the damned, dashed 
himself against the pavement below; 
and the murderer’s soul went on to meet 
its just retribution. 


I tot- 
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HERE is an old German vo/ks- 
fied, one stanza of which runs: 
“So manche im Leben 

Den Krieg sich erklart, 


Und jetzt machen’s Frieden — 
Tief unter der Erd.” 


I often hum it to myself, in my own 
crow’s-voice, when listening to, or think- 
ing over, the scraps of history and rec- 
ollections from her own life, with which 
my old friend sometimes delights me. 
She had opened her eyes on the light of 
this world somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the present century; and as she 
was brought up at one of the smaller 
Courts of Germany, she could entertain 
me with stories of “royal pageantry” 
and Court-gossip (half a century old): 


things which we republicans affect to 
despise, and still listen to, with a good 


deal of interest and relish. She had 
seen the great and the mighty of her 
own country do homage to the conquer- 
or, Napoleon; had seen Russia’s Czar, 
Austria’s Emperor, and Prussia’s King 
bow to his will; and had again seen 
these same “crowned heads of God’s 
Grace” meet to rejoice over the fall of 
him against whom they had sent out 
their battle-hosts, unmindful of peace- 
treaties and assurances of friendship 
given. 

A propos of “crowned heads.” I 
once confided to my friend the picture I 
had drawn to myself of these exalted 
personages: stately, Jupiter-like forms, 
seated on a throne of gold and crimson— 
a jeweled crown resting on serene brows, 
one hand grasping the sceptre, the oth- 
er holding the reichsapfel. My friend 
laughed heartily. 

“No, no, child,” said she; “some of 
them are neither grand-looking nor state- 


ly; and they always descend from the 
throne at the earliest possible moment, 
lay aside the crown, and lock away the 
sceptre and the reichsapfeland ‘follow the 
dictates of their heart’—unless Staats- 
riicksichten compel them to smother all 
the better feelings and emotions of the 
heart— which happens but too often. I 
don’t, by any means, want you to under- 
stand,” she continued, “that there are not 
grand and noble-looking people among 
them: az contraire, the handsomest man 
of his day was Alexander I., the Czar 
of Russia, whom I saw at Wilhelmsbad 
in 1817, where he, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, Francis II., and King Frederick 
William III., of Prussia, had a rendez- 
vous, and were entertained by our sov- 
ereign, William I., of Hesse, to whom 
Wilhelmsbad belonged.” 
“Wilhelmsbad ?” 
“Wilhelmsbad—yes ; it is not so large 
nor so grand a place as Wiesbaden or 
Baden-Baden, perhaps [reluctantly]; but 
there is a roulette - table there, where as 
much money is won and lost as at Hesse- 
Homburg, or either of the other places 
[a little boastfully]. Alexander I. was 
the most imposing in appearance: tall 
and commanding in stature, with lus- 
trous, blue eyes and fair, pleasant feat- 
ures. Francis II., of Austria, was a 
shriveled-up, little, old man, with no 
bearing at all to speak of; and Freder- 
ick William III., though not so faultless 
as Rauch would have us believe from 
the marble figure reclining on the sar- 
cophagus in the mausoleum at Char- 
lottenburg, was of commanding pres- 
ence, and possessed of good features. 
Of our own Landesvater you have heard 
me speak before: he was the ‘two-head- 
ed Elector,’ and the only crowned head 
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who still wore the queue, according to 
the old fashion. I can see them all now, 
as though I had seen them only yester- 
day.” 

It struck me that something must have 
transpired at this royal rendezvous, or 
in connection with it, that had helped to 
fix it in her mind. In answer to my 
question, she told me that an event, 
which had taken place the day before 
the meeting at Wilhelmsbad, certainly 
had made a deep impression on her. 
Wilhelmsbad is only a mile or two dis- 
tant from Hanau (it is sixteen miles from 
Frankfort -on-the- Main), and the regi- 
ment of infantry, called Regiment Xur- 
Prinz, stationed at Hanau, was always 
ordered to Wilhelmsbad when the Elect- 
or honored this place with his presence. 
When expecting his august visitors in 
Wilhelmsbad, he notified the command- 
er of the Regiment Kur-Prinz, Colonel 
Von Fliess, that he intended to hold a 
review of the troops in the presence of 
the three monarch-visitors. The Colonel 
became so flurried and excited over the 
prospect of maneuvering his troops be- 
fore their Majesties, and dreaded so 
much the possibility of reproof or repri- 
mand from his Prince, in case of any 
short-coming on the part of his soldiers, 
that he preferred taking a dose of pow- 
der and ball to running the risk; and 
blew his brains out, the night before the 
Elector came to Wilhelmsbad. The 
father of my friend, being next in com- 
mand, was summoned post-haste before 
the Elector, and the next day creditably 
acquitted himself of the important task 
of showing off the perfect drill of the 
Regiment Aur-Prinz—to the thorough 
satisfaction of the Elector, who present- 
ed him with the customary “war-steed,” 
to prove it. Suicides can not have been 
so frequent in those days as they are 
in ours, for the impression of this one 
was still fresh on my friend’s mind ; and 
then, to be sure, it was no smali matter 
to have the eyes of King and Emperor 
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rest approvingly on one’s self and sol- 
diers, as had been the case with Mad- 
ame’s father at the review. 

Cadets too, from the Military School 
at Cassel, were summoned to Wilhelms- 
bad on this occasion, to act as pages to 
the royal visitors: Madame’s brother 
was assigned to the Emperor of Russia, 
her cousin to the Emperor of Austria. 
This might have been a pleasure for 
them as well as an honor, if the unfortu- 
nate youths had not been condemned to 
wear queues ; to have their hair powder- 
ed, with a three-cornered hat on it, while 
their lower limbs were robed in knee- 
breeches and white, silk stockings. Hor- 
rible! For in this costume they were 
compelled to cross the streets in broad 
daylight, to report to the commandant; 
affording unwilling amusement to the 
gamins on the street, who ran after 
them, shouting and laughing in the most 
disrespectful manner. The soldiers were 
likewise furnished with queues, which 
precious instruments were returned, as 
soon as the gala-day was over, to the 
military magazine, where they were piled 
up in stacks, to rest till the next time 
the Elector should deign to come to Wil- 
helmsbad, or inspect his faithful troops. 
I can well believe that on the occasion 
of this friendly meeting of the highest 
Powers in Europe, every soldier’s pigtail 
was waxed with extreme rigor, and ev- 
ery official of the Hessian Court and 
household put his best foot forward to 
receive the exalted guests of his Elect- 
or. The Elector himself entered his 
carriage, drawn by six cream-colored 
horses, at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and, preceded and followed by military 
and civic dignitaries, pages, and mem- 
bers of the household, mounted and in 
carriages, set out to meet his expected 
guests at Gelnhausen. They were trav- 
eling in plain, private carriages, with re- 
lay - horses, their attendants dressed un- 
ostentatiously like themselves — though 
representing the oldest ade? in the land, 
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and holding the highest places under 
their respective Princes. 

I had once heard Madame describe 
how George IV., of England, had been 
received in Hanover by “twelve maid- 
ens, dressed in spotless white,” the fair- 
est of whom had presented, on bended 
knee, some address or other, on a white 
satin cushion, to his Majesty. So I 
ventured to suggest that on this oc- 
casion ¢hree dozen white-clad females 
might have met the princely visitors at 
the entrance of the a//ée leading to Wil- 
helmsbad. 

“But, my dear child,” spoke Madame, 
a little loftily, “am I not trying to impress 
on your mind that this was only a friendly 
meeting —a family-gathering, you might 
say—af these monarchs? There was 
no particularly important political ques- 
tion on the /afis just then; perhaps the 
crowned heads composing the Holy Al- 
liance barely whispered to each other 
congratulations on the successful ban- 
ishment of Napoleon to St. Helena. At 
least, ostensibly, it was merely a family 
reunion, and the visitors went their re- 
spective ways the next day. The son 
and heir-apparent of our Elector, you 
must know—the Aur- Prinz, afterward 
William II.—was married to a sister of 
Frederick William III., of Prussia; and 
the Aur-Prinzessinn was present at 
Wilhelmsbad, with the two flax- headed 
little princesses and the princeling, Fred- 
erick William I. 

“After the review had been held at 
Wilheimsbad, the visitors withdrew to 
their private apartments; and at three 
o’clock dinner was served in the great 
Kur-saal. Only the immediate mem- 
bers of the Elector’s family dined at the 
same table with the royal guests; all 
others, whose rank or position in the 
service entitled them to an occasional 
invitation to the Elector’s table, were on 
this day seated at the MJarschalls-tafel 
—a table spread in a room adjoining the 
Kur-saal, The etiquette observed at a 
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dinner like this would seem ridiculous 
toan American. Of course, no one can 
sit opposite to a crowned head—they 
occupy seats on one side of the table 
only—and such a thing as passing in 
front of them is simply impossible. I 
have told you that to my brother was 
assigned the duty of acting as page to 
the Czar of Russia; but you must not 
imagine that he was allowed the honor 
of setting a single dish before his Maj- 
esty. Behind the chair of each poten- 
tate stood a Court Chamberlain —the 
Chamberlain’s key attached to his coat- 
button; behind him stood the page; 
next came a valet de chamodre, and then 
a lackey. Through all these hands— 
gloved, and armed with a napkin—did 
every plate, every platter, every dish 
pass, before reaching the diner. And 
still they could eat with a hearty appe- 
tite, and even talked and laughed, just 
as common mortals would have done at 
the table. 

“After dinner they went into an ad- 
joining room, where the guests from the 
Marschalls-tafel were admitted, and in- 
troduced to the visitors. Not in an offi- 
cial, ceremonious way, by any means, 
but while the servants were moving 
through the rooms, presenting coffee to 
the assembled guests. I have forgotten 
to say that King Frederick William III. 
had with him his Crown Prince, the 
brother of the present King of Prussia. 
Let me tell you a little instance that oc- 
curred, right here, to show you that they 
are always glad to step down from the 
throne, lay aside the sceptre, and give 
expression to the feelings and emotions 
they have in common with other men. 
The Chamberlain announced that the 
son of a well-to-do peasant from the 
neighborhood was anxious to be led be- 
fore the King of Prussia. The man had 
served in the ‘German Army of Libera- 
tion’ against Napoleon, and had return- 
ed to his native village after the close of 
the war. He was at once admitted, and 
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appeared before the guests with a bird- 
cage in his hand. ‘Your Majesty,’ he 
said, ‘soon after I reached my home, I 
found a nest with young goldfinches ; I 
caught them, and taught this little fellow 
to sing. Will your Majesty deign to 
accept him from a faithful soldier?’ He 
lifted the cloth from the cage, and, as if 
the bird had understood what was said, 
he instantly struck up with the National 
Hymn—‘ Heil dir im Sieger-kranz’ (the 
air which you Americans have borrow- 
ed from us, and call ‘America’). The 
effect was magical; and tears stood in 
the eyes of the King, as he grasped the 
soldier’s hand. ‘You must carry the 
bird to Berlin for me,’ he said to the 
man, ‘and be my guest till he becomes 
acquainted with his new home.’ 

“The man withdrew; and true to his 
word, the King sent for him, from Ber- 


lin. He traveled with extra-post; was 


treated at the different hotels on his way 
as the guest of the King; and when he 


reached Berlin, the Crown Prince gave 
him audience, at which the goldfinch 
again sang his song. Then he was told 
to look for some old comrade in the gar- 
rison at Berlin, who was dispensed from 
all duty; and together they went to all 
places of interest, in a carriage from the 
royal stables. Visiting the royal porce- 
lain - factory, he was requested to state 
correctly the names of both his parents; 
and when he asked a parting audience 
of the King, a week later, he found that 
beautiful porcelain articles had been pre- 
pared for them, which he carried home 
as precious souvenirs of royal grace.” 

Many other things Madame told me, 
of the inner life —the soul -life—of the 
three potentates she had seen at Wil- 
helmsbad. Yes, they had lived, and lov- 
ed, and hated; had striven, and plead- 
ed, and suffered, just like the common 
mortals who need not lay aside scep- 
tre and crown before giving audience 
to the “human and earthy” in their 
hearts. 
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Had Frederick William, of Prussia, 
thought of his “xxvergessliche Luise,” 
and of the “wreath of victory” he had 
laid on her grave after the battle of 
Leipsic, when the goldfinch sang his re- 
joicing-hymn? No wonder, then, that 
his eyes grew wet; for his sainted Luise 
had only lived long enough to bear the 
martyrdom of being Queen of a subju- 
gated, conquered nation. Only long 
enough to be pained, and insulted, and 
trampled on when pleading for leniency, 
toward her husband and her people, with 
the hard, cruel man whom she grew to 
fear and hate, in time—if hatred could 
ever find a place in that gentle heart. 
As the sun of freedom rose over her be- 
loved country, she laid her weary head 
to rest, worn out with the long struggle 
that had reached its climax, when, driv- 
en to the utmost extremity of despair, 
she humbly besought Napoleon to spare 
at least Magdeburg, the strong Prussian 
fortress, to her husband and children. 

“One fortress is worth more to me 
than a thousand Queens,” he had an- 
swered, brutally; and Luise departed, 
death in her heart, but unwilling to die 
while her people, her husband, or her 
children could need her care and fore- 
thought. 

With what eagerness Frederick Will- 
iam III. had entered the final struggle 
against Napoleon, how deeply he rejoic- 
ed in his enemy’s downfall, we can eas- 
ily believe! But they are all dead now. 
The feud and the strife are buried with 
them, and they have made peace long 
since: 

“Frieden —tief unter der Erd.” 

And Francis II., of Austria — the 
“shriveled-up, little, old man,” who 
was such a contrast to the handsome 
Alexander — perhaps some of the fur- 
rows on his brow had been made there 
by the crown. It must have pressed 
heavily, at least, when Napoleon de- 
manded the hand of his daughter, Marie 
Louise, in marriage. With such abhor- 
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rence had the “Corsican ogre” inspired 
men and children alike, that when about 
to inform his daughter of the proposed 
union, Francis II. found her, together 
with the other children, in some gallery 
of the castle, where they had set up the 
image of a monster, which they were 
pelting with balls and other missiles. 
“What does this mean?” inquired the 
astonished father; and the doznes and 
governess informed him that the princes 
and princesses had become so enraged 
at something they had heard about Na- 
poleon, that they could not be kept from 
stoning him to death in effigy. 

Without doubt, the sceptre her father 
wielded seemed like a rod of iron to 
Marie Louise, when told that this mon- 
ster would shortly become her lord. The 
only redeeming trait she could be brought 
to see, in the dark picture of her future, 
was, that her step-mother, whom she 
disliked, would be compelled to stand 
behind her, and hold her train, when at 
the altar to become Napoleon’s wife. 
Her career as Empress was short; and 
the father, who had given his daughter 
to the usurper, was the readiest to turn 
on him, with long- pent-up hatred, and 
the quickest to forget the ties of relation- 
ship between them. When the banish- 
ed Emperor, on his island-rock, was 
pining for the companionship of wife 
and child, it was her father who frus- 
trated every plan the daughter could de- 
vise to join her husband, and take with 
her his son. 

Did Francis II. ever send outa thought 
over the far sea, to the caged lion who 
walked his prison with erect carriage, 
while the “shriveled-up, little, old man” 
pondered complacently over the part he 
had taken in banishing his son-in-law to 
St. Helena? And the hatred did not 
die, nor the prisoner’s fretful, longing 
heart grow still, till the grave had claim- 
ed its own; but they, too, are making 
peace, 

“ Tief unter der Erd.” 


Of the “handsome Alexander,” too, 
my friend told me a great many things 
I had not known before. He was a 
“Jady’s-man,” and he “loved women.” 
But he was not a lady’s-man in the flip- 
pant, shallow sense of the word, nor did 
he love women with the groveling pas- 
sion which some natures accept as the 
definition of that term. A finished cav- 
alier, he could impart a charm to every 
word he spoke, to maid and matron 
alike; while his delicately organized 
nature turned instinctively from the so- 
ciety of men to seek communion and 
appreciation with the pure, the refined, 
and the exalted of the opposite sex. 
Married at an early age to a Princess 
of Baden, he was never guilty of commit- 
ting any open outrage either against her 
affection or her pride, though to her, too, 
the crown proved often but a wreath of 
thorns. Only a woman’s heart is capa- 
ble of such sublime affection as Eliza- 
beth bore to her husband ; his only child, 
the daughter whose mother had crowded 
her out of Alexander’s heart, found in 
her an unselfish, devoted friend. “Even 
unto death” did Elizabeth’s love reach; 
for when this idolized daughter was taken 
from Alexander, and the mother betray- 
ed him, it was to her he turned with his 
bruised heart, and with her he found 
sympathy and consolation. 

It was natural enough that Alexander, 
of Russia, should hold women so high: 
it had been his fortune to meet always 
with the best and truest of their sex. 
Still, one—the mother of his daughter— 
Madame Narischkin, whom he had loved 
with tender devotion, was guilty of black 
deceit toward him. It was the discov- 
ery of her faithlessness, as well as the 
death of his daughter, that so worked on 
his mind that he wanted to lay down the 
crown, and retire from the throne. No 
effort Madame Narischkin might make 
could reconcile Alexander to her base 
action; and he died in the arms of the 
Empress, the pain of the wound which 
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his best-beloved had struck him, still 
fresh in his heart. 

But he has forgiven her now—forgiven 
and forgotten the treacherous blow she 
dealt him ; for they are both dead—long 
dead — 

** Und jetzt machen’s Frieden — 
Tief unter der Erd.” 

The stories Madame told me were not 
all tragic. There was a bit of gossip 
about one of the sons of the King of 
Prussia, then present at Wilhelmsbad, 
that I quite relished, though of newer 
date than the other things: 

The present King of Prussia had a 
brother, who was married to a Princess 
from the Netherlands, sometime during 
the reign of the elder brother, Frederick 
William IV. Very likely the match had 


been any thing but a love-match; and 
the Prince took no pains to hide his in- 
difference or aversion to the Princess. 
She, however, was not of the uncom- 
plaining, long-suffering kind, but went to 
the King, bewailed her hard lot, and the 


coldness and inconstancy of her husband. 
Not even for his children, she went on to 
say, had he the least affection ; he never 
came into the nursery—never stopped at 
the cradle of the youngest. The King 
reproached his brother for the lack of 
family affection he exhibited, and the 
Prince promised to make some striking 
display of his love at an early day. A 
short time after, it was told the Princess 
that her husband was in the nursery, 
rocking the cradle of the youngest, with 
all his might. Overwhelmed with joy, 
the Princess made her way to the nurs- 
ery, where the Prince was rocking the 
baby’s cradle vigorously. After saying 
all sorts of loving and forgiving things 
to him, what was her horror to discover 
that he had his favorite hunting-dog in 
the cradle, which he kept on rocking 
long after the Princess had fled from the 
room in dismay ! 

Again he was summoned before the 
King, and again he promised reform. 
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Sure enough, he soon visited the nursery, 
morning, noon, and night. Unfortunate- 
ly the Princess, too, came into the nurs- 
ery One morning, just as the Prince was 
conversing very earnestly with a nurse- 
maid, who was comfortably seated on his 
knee. This time the Princess fled not 
only from the room, but continued her 
flight to the Netherlands. When the 
King was informed of the scandal, he 
sent word to his brother that he must 
not expect to see his face again, till he 
had brought back his wife from the Neth- 
erlands. The Prince’ really succeeded 
in coaxing his wife back to Prussia, but 
her stay was short ; the Prince procuring 
a divorce on the very substantial ground 
of “unconquerable aversion.” 

One “confidential communication” had 
come to my friend directly through the 
Baron Von Hinckeldey, President of the 
Police in Berlin, during the latter part of 
the reign of Frederick William III. This 
monarch, dearly as he had loved his “ z#- 
vergessliche Luise,’ had nevertheless 
formed a morganatic marriage with the 
Countess Harrach, sometime in 1824, 
and had raised her to the rank and state 
of Princess of Liegnitz. That she wasa 
most excellent woman, a woman of noble 
soul and amiable disposition, was proven 
by the affectionate reverence with which 
she was always treated by the sons of the 
“unvergessliche Luise” —the late King 
of Prussia, as well as the present one. 
And again, the affection which he enter- 
tained for this very worthy woman did 
not prevent Frederick William III. from 
harboring very tender sentiments in his 
bosom toward Fanny Elssler, the dan- 
Seuse. 

Once upon a time, the story runs, the 
King was very ill, and the Princess of 
Liegnitz, who resided in the palace with 
him, watched over and nursed him with 
self-sacrificing care. When he had re- 
covered, the King wished her to ask 
some favor of him, which he would grant 
—“even to the half of his kingdom”— 
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in acknowledgment of her untiring devo- 
tion. They were in one of the King’s 
private apartments at the time; but the 
door through which the Princess of Lieg- 
nitz had been in the habit of entering, 
during his illness, was not the only en- 
trance to the room. In a far corner 
there was a little, arched door - way, art- 
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tully concealed by heavy fortitres ; and 
pointing to it, the Princess asked if 
the King were willing to deliver to her 
the key of that door. The key was 
gracefully surrendered by the King ; and 
according to Hinckeldey’s statement, 
Fanny Elssler never entered the palace 


again. 
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Through all the night long, 
Said the rose, 

Have I listened to your song, 
Said the rose, 

Till the stars above us shining 

Have grown dim with your repining, 

And the murmur of the river 

Seems to echo your ‘‘forever,’’ 
Said the rose ; 

But I can love you never, 
Said the rose. 


Ah! fair, but cruel flower, 
Said the bird, 
No more I’ll seek your bower, 
Said the bird ; 
Let the cold stream by us flowing, 
And the trees about us growing, 
Hear my last song, as a token 
Of a vow to be unbroken, 
Said the bird, 
Of a love to be unspoken, 
Said the bird. 


When you sing, my petals close, 
Said the rose, 

For you trouble my repose, 
Said the rose; 

But when your song is hushed, 

And the eastern sky is flushed 

With the coming of the day, 

And you are far away, 
Said the rose, 

Then again my heart is gay, 
Said the rose, 


When my song has died away, 
Said the bird, 

In the garish light of day, 
Said the bird, 

Then your petals open wide, 

For I’m not at your side; 

But the wild bee comes and dwells 
Deep amid your honeyed cells, 
Said the bird, 

In my darling’s honeyed cells, 
Said the bird. 


But the twilight, soft ana caim, 
Said the bird, 

With its zephyrs breathing balm, 
Said the bird, 

Will never bring again 

Your lover’s song of pain, 

For this very hour we part; 

I will seek some warmer heart, 
Said the bird, 

But beware the wild bee’s dart, 
Said the bird. 


For a moment stay your flight, 
Said the rose, 

Linger just this single night, 
Said the rose ; 

Ah! forgive my foolish pride ; 

Stay forever by my side; 

In my petals you shall lie, 

And shall kiss me till I die, 
Said the rose, 

And the bee shall ne’er come nigh, 
Said the rose. 
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O attain an ideal, the beautiful per- 
fections and excellencies distrib- 
uted among different individuals must 
be garnered up and aggregated in one; 
excluding therefrom the inevitable de- 
fects and blemishes which reveal them- 
selves, more or less, in every character. 
The product of such an economy could 
scarcely fail to produce a faultless type, 
or model, of the species. Shakspeare 
paints the picture, where he says, “But 
you, O you, so perfect and so peerless, 
are created of every creature’s best!” 
Womanhood has not yet arrived at 
such a state of perfectness as to shadow 
forth mute prophecies of angelic pinions, 
or to leave behind he glowing footsteps, 
seraphic trophies of heaven- born victo- 
ries over “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.” There is still left, in every well- 
developed woman, an amazing amount 
of human nature; quite enough, certain- 
ly, to assure the legions of anxious, 
devoted husbands, that their “better 
halves” shall not be caught up in a 
chariot of fire, leaving nothing behind, 
for them to weep over, save a mantle. 
There is, at least, sufficient of earth’s 
atmosphere surrounding the sun of man’s 
life, to permit of his looking it full in the 
face, without imperiling his vision. We 
are heartily glad; for what a sorry time 
even a half-fledged feminine angel would 
have of it, were she compelled to taber- 
nacle with the male seraphs of this ter- 
restrial hierarchy! What with all their 
turbulence, austerity, and peevishness, 
even a beneficent angel might deeply 
sigh for translation, and cry mightily, 
“How long, O Lord, how long!” Where- 
as, as matters now stand, they are usu- 
ally content to wait all their appointed 
time. This is just as it should be. 


But we believe there is a large margin 
left for improvements, without trenching, 
in the least, upon the seraphic domain. 
It has been said, that “a true woman” 
should be a harmonious mélange of ev- 
ery thing in general, and nothing in par- 
ticular. Not so! She should have a 
well-pronounced definiteness of charac- 
ter; clear convictions of right; an earn- 
est fidelity to duty; a conscientious faith- 
fulness to all the little minor details 
which go to make up the programme of 
home-life. Were these things so, we 
might, perhaps, have fewer club - houses 
—those ill-starred palaces, “built of 
women’s hearts, and cemented with their 
tears.” We believe the problem is 
slowly approaching its solution; but not 
in the Ballot do we expect to find the 
universal panacea for feminine grievan- 
ces. We have a serene faith in a regen- 
erated future; but woman, self-conse- 
crated and up-reaching, must be her 
own regenerator and advocate. The 
work must be begun from within. From 
the hand of an all-wise Creator every 
woman receives herself, with full liberty 
to carve out a destiny, limited only by 
her energy and fidelity to the end for 
which her capabilities and free-agency 
were bestowed upon her. What Alcott 
says of man, applies with equal pertinen- 
cy to woman. One’s character is the 
task allotted her to. form, her faculties 
the implements, her genius the work- 
man, life the engagement; and with 
these gifts of Nature and of God, shall 
she fail to quarry forth, from her oppor- 
tunities, a Woman for her heavenly task- 
master? Suppose we lend the thought 
hospitable treatment, and see what may 
come of it! What we are after now, 
bear in mind, is— 
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“ A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
* * * + * 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 

Such an ideal is, by no means, a mere 
chance production. For the most part, 
such fruitage owes much to the parent 
stock. Say what you will, it is not a 
misfortune to come into the world 
“through the portals of a family.” No 
stream is less transparent and musical 
for having its source in the clearest of 
fountains. True, after leaving its crys- 
tal source, it may forsake its natural 
channel, and hunt its dubious way 
through dank and dismal swamps, until 
it merges its own identity in the turbid, 
muddy waters that stagnate there; but 
this is in spite of its beginning, not be- 
cause of it. What is more marvelous 
still, perhaps, from this very swamp may 
ripple forth a little stream, sluggish and 
slimy, to all appearance, as it starts out; 
but once set free from its muggy sur- 
roundings, gathering new life, and leav- 
ing behind, as it passes on, the dregs 
and sediment which retard its course, 
it finally sweeps out into the beautiful 
meadow-land, and, gaining strength and 
volume day by day, goes singing, and 
sparkling, and dancing toward the great 
sea— itself rejoicing and spreading joy 
everywhere. And this it does despite 
its source. The strong, aspirational soul 
may wrest enlightenment and self-respect 
from unfortunate birth and iron fortune. 
The energy and application of youth may 
be made to atone for the infelicity and 
parsimoniousness of childhood. These, 
however, are but the exceptions which 
prove the rule. Other things being 
equal, it is better to have a good par- 
entage to start with. 

The experiences of every-day life show, 
most conclusively, that Holy Writ is like- 
ly to vindicate itself in the assertion, that 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
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upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation. Before the light of 
this world breaks upon the embryo child, 
its heirship is established, not only to 
thrones, estates, houses, and lands, but 
to physical and mental idiosyncrasies 
which will prove the bane or blessing of 
its life. To the foolish and unwarrant- 
able delicacy, which has caused such a 
studied reticence to be maintained upon 
subjects of such vital importance as those 
of ante-natal inheritances, do we owe 
much of the moral and physical decrep- 
itude of our species. It should be a 
cause of fervent thanksgiving, that the 
world is advancing a little on the high- 
road to common sense in this regard; 
and that it is no longer considered a 
breach of chastity for a mother to con- 
verse, prudently and sensibly, with her 
marriageable daughters upon themes at 
once so delicate and so important, and 
which can come from none other with 
equal forcefulness and propriety. Ev- 


ery short-coming is a crime, in those 
whom Heaven appoints as guardians of 


the coming generations. With proper 
attention given to those great, mysteri- 
ous laws which have to do with the per- 
fection and glory of the race, we should 
see wondrous results. Children would 
come into the world, shorn of the multi- 
tude of weaknesses which now encom- 
pass them, prepared for judicious, steady 
advancement; to be in their turn inspir- 
ers and teachers. They would come, 
even as Minerva came, panoplied in all 
the majesty of her beauty and power, 
from the brain of Jupiter. The priest- 
ess of the inner temple should see to it, 
that nothing which defileth be ever offer- 
ed on the sacred altar over which she 
presides. 

In order, then, to a full and perfect 
womanhood, there should first be a pure 
and perfected germinal life. Conditions 
favorable to a full growth and develop- 
ment should be observed with conscien- 
tious fidelity. As to the nature of these 
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conditions, no honest, inquiring soul 
need remain in ignorance, in this day of 
philosophic and scientific enlightenment. 
When Madame Campan was asked by 
the great Napoleon what France most 
needed to develop her resources, and 
increase her greatness, the prompt 
and significant reply was, “ Mothers!” 
“That is well said,” returned the re- 
nowned Emperor; “¢here is a system of 
instruction in a single word.” America 
is not less in want of mothers than was 
France; and a true motherhood means 
something more than a kindly attention 
to the multiplied physical wants of the 
nursery, important as these are; some- 
thing more than devout consideration to 
embroidered pinafores and gaudy frip- 
peries. “The mother, in her office, 
holds the key of the soul; and she it is 
who stamps the coin of character.” As 


we said before, is it not well to remem- 
ber, that the influence of motherhood 
begins anterior to birth? 


In order to a faithful survey of the 
whole field, let us follow our ideal, from 
the auroral dawn of infancy to the full 
and perfect day of a, rich and mellow 
womanhood. The conditions requisite 
for a perfect germinal development, both 
mental and physical, have been careful- 
ly observed; and, with a cry of glad 
welcome, the grateful mother receives 
the sacred charge: a healthful, vigorous 
babe—a plump little daughter. There 
are welcoming arms open to receive her; 
there is a heart big with love ready to 
lavish its treasure upon her; there is a 
gentle bosom for the little head to pillow 
itself upon; there are eyes, moist with 
happiness, to watch over her slumbers ; 
there are ears ever on the alert for whim- 
pering suggestions of infantile wants ; 
there is a patient surveillance, which 
wards off every suspicion of danger; 
there is a faith—serene, potent, and pre- 
vailing— which cries to heaven, and 
“pulls the blessing” down upon her 
child; there is a conscientious fidelity 
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to duty, which walks hand-in-hand with 
faith, and insures its full fruition. 

There are no couriers sent flying in 
every direction, in pursuit of that sine 
gua non of too many maternal doudoirs 
of the present day—a wet nurse; no vig- 
ilant searching after profluent goats or 
farrow cows. She feels that she, her- 
self, is the Heaven -appointed nourisher 
of her child; and she is quite willing to 
endure, with patient meekness, the nec- 
essary inconveniences attending the faith- 
ful discharge of this maternal duty. In- 
deed, there is no happiness to her so 
sweet as that evoked at the cradle of her 
first-born. It is scarcely to be expected 
that the April-day of infancy should pass 
without many a sudden “squall” and 
short-lived tempest. But even these are 
health- producing: they serve to purify 
the atmosphere, and hasten forward a 
wholesome, vigorous growth. To sen- 
sible souls, laughing, weeping, sunny, 
sombre April is the month of months; 
not from its pouting freakishness alone, 
but because it is the earnest of what is 
to come—the harbinger of summer’s 
maturity. 

The April-day of her young life is 
passed, and from the sheltered coxserva- 
toire of a genial infancy, she steps nim- 
bly forth, bright as a dew-drop, and fair 
as the plumage of an angel’s wing. She 
is now at the portal of childhood—that 
blossoming time, so fraught with perils, 
before the fruit is well set upon the spray. 
There is no precipitate bounding from 
swaddling-clothes into Janiers and floun- 
ces ; no assumption of airs foreign to her 
years ; no affectation of the amusing in- 
consistencies of premature girlhood ; no 
swelling in the bloom of an overgrown 
vanity. She is an old-fashioned girl, 
to the extent of sincerely delighting in 
childish games and frolicsome amuse- 
ments. Peals of merry laughter make 
the welkin ring, wherever she “cuts up 
her antics.” She can play, romp, gam- 
bol, frolic, titter, giggle, and laugh out- 
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right, till the very air seems vital with 
her merriment. She is joyous, winsome, 
debonair, and bonny. Not altogether 
passive is our little Miss. She has most 
emphatically a will of her own; but the 
lion and the lamb have consented to lie 
down together, and permit the little child 
to lead them. There is excessive activ- 
ity, yet the household is not a condensed 
edition of Dante’s “Inferno.” It is the 
activity of angelhood, not of diabolism. 
Nature is in full force in her restless lit- 
tle body. Her cheeks are ruddy and 
sun-kissed, robed in the royal raiment 
ofhealth. She is storing upa good stock 
of physical hardihood, against the ap- 
proaching regency of books and zsthet- 
ic culture. She moralizes little, and frol- 
ics much. True, sweet, unaffected nat- 
uralness flows, brook-like, through the 
flowery meadow-land of her girlhood. 
But there is an experienced hand at the 
helm, to guide the tiny craft. Just here 
the maternal influence tells most potent- 
ly upon the child; the mother’s charac- 
ter and intellect will be most surely pho- 
tographed. Alas! for the little luckless 
ones of earth, who have no one to call 
them by dear names; left at this tender 
age to grope their way, unguided and 
alone, through the lowering futurity of a 
grief- worn pilgrimage. What wonder 
that we have so many pitiable travesties 
of womanhood ! 

If the old aphorism be true, that “the 
child is father to the man,” double dili- 
gence should be used during this form- 
ative period in a daughter’s career. En- 
lightened, sensible, conscientious moth- 
ers must constitute the vanguard in the 
uplifting of society. They have ever 
been the avant-coureurs both in church 
and state. We have only to turn to the 
history of the world for full confirmation 
of this assertion. Concerning the “Fa- 
ther of his country,” it is written, “He 
owed to his mother that education, and 
those sentiments of heroism and prin- 
ciples of virtue and honor, which, acting 
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on a lofty genius and happy disposition, 
aided by a fortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, raised him to the highest 
summit of earthly greatness and glory.” 
Had we more mothers like this, we 
might have a greater number of well- 
poised, useful characters to bless the 
world. To his mother, in a great meas- 
ure, Washington owed the symmetrical 
beauty and moral grandeur of his nat- 
ure; and to her, does our country owe 
the same meed of grateful love as though 
she, herself, had led the hosts to conflict 
and victory. She achieved her triumphs 
through her son. May not this be God’s 
plan for accomplishing great purposes? 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe 
that it is; to believe in children —real, 
live children, well-trained children—not 
“little incumbrances,” as the world goes 
now. Let women work through their 
sons, if they would begin at the very root 
of the matter. 

Bear in mind, we are seeking to ag- 


gregate proof in regard to the almost 
unlimited scope of maternal influence 
during the formative period of child- 


hood. It is related of John Quincy 
Adams, that, in his later years, with 
glowing enthusiasm and eyes moist with 
emotion, he said, “It is true that every 
thing valuable in me I owe to my moth- 
er.” History shows her to have been a 
woman of rare intellectual endowments, 
fond of the beautiful and the esthetic; 
possessing, at the same time, the more 
solid acquirements of science and phi- 
losophy. Her husband was constantly 
engrossed in matters of state; often 
abroad upon missions of diplomacy: 
and so almost the entire culture of her 
son devolved upon the faithful mother. 
How admirably she succeeded, let his- 
tory tell! 

If the mental and moral characteris- 
tics of the mother are so readily trans- 
ferred to her children, how fearful the 
weight of responsibility! How careful 
should she be to cultivate in her own 
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soui the virtues she would see repro- 
duced in her posterity! How should 
she labor to garner within her own mind 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
that are to lay the fowndation of strong 
character and lofty a.tzinment in those 
who draw their life from her life—the 
creations out of herself created! If the 
world is to be emancipated and redeem- 
ed, it is to be accomplished through in- 
fluences brought to bear upon individual 
hearts. If the stock of national virtue 
and intellectual prowess is to be in- 
creased, it must be through the enlight- 
enment and improvement of individual 
character. If a nation is to be great, 
prosperous, and happy, the mothers of 
that nation must be rich enough to be- 
queath such inheritances. We do not 
say that the fathers have no part or lot 
in this matter, but it is not our purpose 
to meddle with them at this time; the 
scope of this article does not reach so 
far. We do not wish to invite discour- 


agement aforetime, by even hinting at 
the deplorable short-comings in this 


direction. We graciously consign this 
work to a more trenchant pen than ours. 

But we have switched off a little from 
the main track. While we have been 
dissertating upon the privileges and du- 
ties of maternity, our gay little Miss, 
whom we left frolicking after her own 
sweet will, in the sunny meadow-land of 
childhood, has emerged therefrom, and 
advanced to the midday of a well-devel- 
oped maidenhood. Her education has 
been steadily going forward ; and by ed- 
ucation we do not mean that pernicious 
system of cramming, so fatal to a healthy 
growth. It may be well for parrots and 
magpies to chatter and repeat after their 
betters; but nothing tends so surely to 
dwarf and shrivel the intellect as the 
mischievous practice of memorizing, with 
feeble regard to the ideas involved in the 
language uttered. As well expect to be 
generously nourished by a languid in- 


spection of the emblazoned signs at res- 
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taurant doors, hinting at the edible pos- 
sibilities within. Words are but signs; 
and signs, at best, are but indications — 
tenements in which the vital essence re- 
sides. One fresh, sensible idea, embod- 
ied in original, luminous diction, is worth 
an octavo volume of mere parrdt-like 
recitation. A life of study, unredeemed 
by thought, avails little. True educa- 
tion is not a system of pouring in; but 
of developing and bringing forth the 
treasures which Nature has hidden in 
the mind of every perfected child. It is 
well to cultivate a pitiless hatred for ed- 
ucational humbug; for to this, in a large 
measure, is the world indebted for so 
many lamentable exhibitions of enfee- 
bled womanhood. While entertaining 
no extravagant longings after the pre- 
rogatives generally supposed to be im- 
prisoned, somewhere and somehow, in 
that magical duality, “ Woman’s Rights,” 
yet we do heartily believe in the co- 
education of the sexes under one A/ma 
Mater. We fully agree with a vigorous 
writer, who says: “ Divorced, the young 
women run to froth; the young men, to 
sediment. The young lady is quicker, 
more enthusiastic, more intuitive in men- 
tal action, than the young man. She 
shames the dull indifference of the care- 
less, phlegmatic, male mind. Her lively 
memory, and imagination, and percep- 
tion would enter like yeast into the 
heavy, torpid mass which compose the 
middle and lower half of a college-class, 
arouse the sluggish young men to a bet- 
ter use of their powers, and cause a lit- 
tle light to find its way into their spirits. 
The quick intuition and the eager en- 
thusiasm, on the one side, must blend 
with the profound reflection and patient 
purpose, on the other.” These senti- 
ments we cordially indorse; and when 
we attain unto the Ballot, it will be 
thrown most energetically in favor of the 
co-education of the sexes. 

In just this way has our ideal been 
sensibly brought forward in her educa- 
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tional career. She is quick, enthusias- 
tic, intuitive. Her memory is keen, her 
imagination lively, her perception acute. 
She has ingenuity, tact, and persever- 
ance —a noble trinity in woman’s indus- 
trial offices —a nature vigorous and elas- 
tic, capable of adapting itself to all sur- 
roundings. Vigorous, self-disciplined 
power is her characteristic. She has a 
wondrous knack of holding firm to the 
rudder of self-conquest; has a well-de- 
fined aim in life—not an inconstant va- 
riety of purpose. Self.is not her sole 
pontiff, but she lives in and for others. 
With open-eyed convictions of duty, she 
is still not contemptuous of authority, 
and is far from being that disagreeable 
epitome of a barbarian—a self- willed 
girl. She has given herself much to the 


friendly ministries of Nature, who has 
been to her a delightful tutor. The blank 
wearisomeness of dry books has not rob- 
bed her of elasticity, nor has she been 


worn threadbare by constant attrition 
against the rock of the Impossible. She 
possesses the gayety and strength req- 
uisite to a joyfulness, at times almost 
trenching upon the riotous, yet deco- 
rously escaping it. Her wit is often 
crank, but never closely approaches sar- 
casm. 

Her ambition rises in triumphant su- 
periority to the mere idea of being ac- 
counted fashionable and genteel. She 
does not ignore personal appearance; 
for her dress is well chosen and in good 
taste. She is only observable from the 
unostentatious selection, the simplicity 
and harmony of her attire, and the un- 
obtrusive good-breeding that covers ev- 
ery square inch of her life, at home or 
abroad. Modesty is not with her an 
art, but an inheritance. In society, she 
is elegant, but not insipid; delicate, but 
not frivolous, and keeps herself in whole- 
some ignorance of the many little subtle- 
ties of flirtation. She has no fancy for 
emulating, or fraternizing with, those 
gay-colored butterflies, who transform 
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themselves into wasps with such fatal 
facility. She is perfectly at home among 
men and women who enjoy “the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul,” and does 
not deem it oz/ré or inopportune to intro- 
duce subjects which have somewhat of 
common sense in them. In the draw- 
ing-room, she is neither tiinid nor bold ; 
and blushing is by no means one of the 
lost arts, so far as she is concerned. She 
is full of sparkle, simplicity, and uncon- 
scious archness —careless, yet captivat- 
ing; free, yet feminine. She has the 
softness, the polish, the grace of life— 
all of which are the natural after-growth 
of that proper home-culture for which 
we have been contending. 

Is it necessary that a “roomful of 
young ladies should become a disre- 
spectable medley of tattle, chatter, and 
squeal,” as has been charged upon them? 
How pitiable to see “a column of exuber- 
ant imbecility,” robed and decorated to 
the full and resplendent zenith of fash- 
ion, but intellectually denuded to the very 
scantiness of apparel in Eden—a para- 
gon of intellectual obscurity. Coleridge 
patly remarks, “There is a great differ- 
ence between an egg and an egg-shell, 
though they look remarkably alike.” So 
there is a vast difference between a true, 
inborn lady, whose nature is faithfully 
daguerreotyped in all the graceful acts 
of her every-day life, and the counterfeit, 
whose constant study it is to conceal the 
poverty, irascibility, and weakness em- 
bodied in her gorgeous Jersonnel. She 
plumes herself, with complacent vanity, 
upon having succeeded in her design to 
conceal, when, after all, the very effort 
to conceal remains yet to be concealed. 
Happily for mankind, such efforts to 
deceive can never succeed. We may 
repose an abiding faith in the omnipo- 
tence of naturalness. The character 
will insist upon writing itself all over 
the features. The soul is constantly 
chiseling away at the lineaments of the 
face; and she is faithful to the model 
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which the character presents for deline- 
ation. 

The character of a true woman must 
have in it, also, much of the element of 
heroism. There must be gentleness, 
but a gentleness capable of resenting 
and resisting, not passive and feeble. 
Her energy must be enduring, not tran- 
sient. She must possess a strength and 
independence that will suffice to break 
loose from conventional shackles, if oc- 
casion requires, and do the thing which 
duty, not etiquette alone, demands ; and 
yet, she must not maliciously fly in the 
face of well-established customs. Only 
so far as they conflict with justice and 
kindness, should conceded proprieties 
be called in question. With a faith clear- 
eyed, potent, and uplifting, she must pur- 
sue her gentle way, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. Her 
native nobility must assert and maintain 
itself, if necessary, amid surroundings 
utterly at variance with her unaffected 
and benignant spirit. 

In her intercourse with others, the 
aim of the true woman is to please, not 
to shine; and in this, the heart is the in- 
spirer rather than the head. Sheis not of 
those, whose feeble little minds are con- 
stantly and painfully exercised upon just 
the proper thing to do, and just how to 
do it. Politeness, with her, is kindness, 
gently and gracefully expressed, either in 
word oraction. She is a beneficent pres- 
ence of goodness, weaving beautiful gar- 
lands of comfort and joy for brows aching 
with pain, and darting bright hints of sun- 
shine into hearts all clouded over with 
care. When seeking companionships, 
qualities of mind and heart are what 
she most takes into account. Some- 
thing more than a critical familiarity with 
mere conventional usages, or the repu- 
tation for being au fazt in matters of 
fashionable etiquette, is necessary to the 
full enjoyment of her confidence and in- 
timacy. While she is never frantic in 
her cordiality, there is a class to whom 
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she instinctively turns with a marvelous 
tenderness: it is to those unfortunate 
beings who seem divorced from all nat- 
ural surroundings, and thrown into an 
atmosphere to which they are by nature 
alien—delicate, refined, aspirational spir- 
its, whom the accident of birth, fast- 
coming reverses, or the false edicts of 
society have driven from a sphere for 
which their natural endowments of heart, 
soul, and mind, their refinement of taste 
and manner, eminently befit them. It 
is all very well for those who are perched 
upon the highest pinnacles to fling out 
the old aphorism, that water will always 
reach its level. They forget, for the 
nonce, that it is quite possible to force 
water above its level by artificial appli- 
ances, and to keep it there, for a time, 
atleast. Hydraulic pressure lends a mo- 
mentum quite equal to the attainment 
of such results. Not more difficult is it 
to prevent water from reaching its level, 
by shutting it out almost entirely, by the 
construction of coffer-dams. There are 
hydraulic-rams constantly at work amid 
the complicated machinery of society; 
and their potent moving force is felt in 
the uplifting of mariy a dead weight into 
a hateful prominence, that would other- 
wise lie prone at the bottom — its appro- 
priate place. There are, too, vigorous, 
relentless hands at work, constructing 
conventional coffer-dams, for the pur- 
pose of effectually shutting out all those 
with whom misfortune has dared to dine. 
They forget that “misfortune does not 
always wait on vice; nor is success the 
constant guest of virtue.” 

Our ideal woman is not of this class. 
Instead of treating those who are quiv- 
ering and torture-torn under misfortune, 
with a kind of ferocious disdain, she 
reaches forth a warm, welcoming hand, 
and in her light they see light. She has 
caught, in generous measure, the spirit 
of Him, who, while treading the earth, 
turned with peculiar tenderness to those 
whose life-journey led through damps 
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and darkness; whose hearts were mil- 
dewed with grief. She is not “elabo- 
rately goodish, without point;” but is a 
beneficent spirit of wise and uplifting 
charity, cheering and energizing the dis- 
heartened, encouraging the weak and 
erring, pointing to the happy possible, 
and leading the way. To those who 
have folded the mantle of decrepitude 
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about them, and are going gently down 
into the years, she is a soft and tender 
light; and the musical sweetness of her 
sympathetic voice, and the tranquilizing 
ministries of her gentle hand, hint of an- 
gelic fellowship and fraternity, just a lit- 
tle in advance of their tottering foot- 
steps. In her, they catch a glimpse of 
angelhood. 
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Corralitos Mine?” 

“Yes, off and on. I was not regular 
Superintendent. Took it up between 
fighting the Apaches and teaehing Flot- 
te’s children.” 

“Who was Flotte?” 

“Don Louis? Have you never heard 
Well, 
that is probable enough. They are re- 
duced—those of them who remain in 
Mexico—to the condition of Jeones. 
You see, Don Louis was French. His 
parents immigrated to Baltimore, from’ 
which city he ran away when a boy. 
Falling into good hands, he was brought 
up to business, and was one of the best 
clerks in the city of Mexico in his youth. 
He got along well, and married an heir- 
ess, the daughter of McKnight, from 
Missouri, who owned the Corralitos 
Mine.” 

“By George, he was lucky!” 

“Yes, lucky and unlucky. He did not 
manage his mine very well. You see, 
the Mexican mines are never opened by 
tunnels: they all have shafts running 
down into them from the top of the 
mountain, and in consequence get filled 
with water, which their owners do not 
know how to get out. Every thing about 
them is on the same old-fashioned plan: 
no modern machinery—at least, there 
wasn’t in that day.” 


6 ‘So you superintended the famous 


of the Flotte family in Mexico? 


“What year was that?” 

“ About 1848 or’49. Flotte had eight 
hundred feones working for him, who 
got out sixteen or seventeen marks a 
day (a mark weighing eight dollars). 
When I took charge, I made the mine 
yield ninety-two marks per day, with 
some very simple inventions of my own.” 

“T hope he paid you for it.” 

“He paid me well enough. But I 
was not making money in those times: 
I was living on adventures. Had been 
in nearly every part of the world, and 
always contrived to find something out 
of the ordinary way. I didn’t go to 
Mexico to teach the English language, 
as you can imagine. I had drifted in 
there, and joined John Glanton’s second 
expedition against the Apaches. Glan- 
ton was a splendid fellow, and good In- 
dian fighter, but he did not quite like 
taking scalps for pay; so at the end of 
this expedition he resolved to quit.” 

“You had adventure enough as a Ran- 
ger, I should think.” 

“Plenty of it; but no more than in 
affairs with the Mexicans and others. 
The Mexicans are as bad as the Apaches. 
Why, the first proposition we had made 
to us, on presenting ourselves before 
Governor Don Angel Trias for our pay, 
was, that we should earn more money 
from himself by assassinating the rival 
candidate for his office, one Zuloago. 
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You should have seen John Glanton 
when this proposition was made to him. 
How he towered up, and how his eyes 
flashed! ‘Don Trias,’ he said, ‘if we 
did agree to kill the murderous Apaches, 
we are not common assassins. Were 
we such, we would kill you now, and 
claim our reward from Zuloago.’ That 
ended, as we then thought, our connec- 
tion with Governor Don Angel Trias. 
But it was resumed afterward, in an un- 
expected manner.” 

“Ah, thereby hangs the tale! Take 
you the ‘sleepy hollow;’ I will have the 
lounge.” 

“Well, Glanton went off—I think to 
California—and after casting about for 
something to do, I accepted the situa- 
tion of teacher of English to the family 
of Don Louis Flotte, at Barranca Colo- 
rado, the residence of the Flotte family, 
five miles south of the Corralitos Mine. 
The family, at that time, consisted of 
the Don, his wife, several children, a 


Mr. Lyle and wife, and innumerable 
mosos, or servants. 

“T hadn’t been long at Barranca Co- 
lorado before I found out that there was 
trouble in Flotte’s family ; and was soon 
taken into his confidence, and asked to 


aid him. I learned from Flotte that 
Mrs. Lyle was an illegitimate sister of 
his wife’s, who had been brought up and 
cared for just as kindly as she. But she 
could not inherit Ler father’s property, 
as Mrs. Flotte could. On her marriage 
with Mr. Lyle, Flotte had given her a 
handsome establishment, money and jew- 
els; and, in fact, made a generous divis- 
ion of the original property of the sisters 
in favor of this one. 

“But Lyle proved to be a worthless, 
gambling fellow, and soon run through 
with all his wife’s possessions, when he 
returned with her to Barranca Colorado, 
and was then living dependent upon 
Flotte. If that had been all, Don Louis 
would have borne with him for the sake 
of his sister-in-law; but that was not all. 
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“It happened that Zuloago, whom I 
had once been asked to assassinate, 
owned a mine adjoining the Corralitos. 
By the Mexican mining laws, if the 
owner of an adjoining mine crosses the 
line of division, in mining, he forfeits to 
the owner of the ground trespassed on 
half of the ore taken out. Now, Zuloa- 
go had for some time been taking out 
Flotte’s ore, and a feud between the two 
owners was the consequence. 

“This was one of Flotte’s troubles, 
but not the worst one. Zuloago had 
found Lyle a willing tool in his hands, 
ready to do any thing that would annoy 
or injure the man he was stealing from. 
The scheme they had hatched between 
them was worthy of them both. It was 
this: Lyle was to bring suit and make 
an effort to obtain possession of half the 
Corralitos Mine, and of all Flotte’s prop- 
erty, for his wife, as co-heir with Mrs. 
Flotte. In order to do this it was nec- 
essary that certain church records con- 
cerning Mrs. Lyle’s birth should be de- 
stroyed. To accomplish this, or any 
thing else necessary to the end in ques- 
tion, Zuloago pledged his assistance: in 
return for which, when Lyle had gotten 
half the mine, his former stealings were 
to be winked at. 

“This precious piece of rascality would 
probably have succeeded had not Flotte 
made me his confidant just when he did. 
I was sharp enough to get at the plan 
of robbing the church register, and re- 
solved to defeat them. The records 
were kept at El Paso del Norte, 255 
miles from Barranca Colorado. The 
discovery was made just in time. Lyle 
started for El Paso, not knowing his ob- 
ject was suspected; and I, with an es- 
cort of pcones, was on his heels a few 
hours later. 

“Urged by a guilty fear, he had trav- 
eled pretty fast; but I traveled faster. 
My horses were the best Don Louis 
could furnish, and they were put through. 
On the third day I passed him. I did 
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not mean to let him see me; but it hap- 
pened that I came up with him at a place 
where there was no chance of avoiding 
him. When he saw who it was, we both 
gave a yell; and from that to El Paso it 
was a race for life. 

“When night came on I stopped only 
long enough to refresh my horse, and 
started on again, getting into El Paso the 
next morning. Riding straight to the 
Bishop’s house, in a few words I ex- 
plained to him my errand, and demand- 
ed that he should instantly remove the 
book of registry of births from the church 
to his house. At the idea of any one 
robbing the church register, the good- 
natured Bishop was sufficiently horri- 
fied, and lost no time in securing and 
locking up the precious book. Before 
putting it under lock and key, I secured 
a copy of the entry of Mrs. Lyle’s birth, 
with the Bishop’s certificate. 

“The next thing to be done was to 


secure an attorney. Flotte had instruct- 
ed me to employ a celebrated Mexican 
lawyer of El Paso, but he was not then 


at home. Upon inquiry, I learned that 
there was a stranger in El Paso, lately 
come there from San Antonio, Texas, 
who was a lawyer, and understood to 
be one of fine talents. Not feeling cer- 
tain about the propriety of engaging a 
man entirely unknown to Don Louis, 
after having a brief énterview with him 
I concluded to send to my employer 
a full account of the situation, and get 
instructions. Accordingly I dispatch- 
ed a fcon-express to Don Louis, and 
waited. 

“In the meantime I became better ac- 
quainted with the strange lawyer. He 
was a large, fine-looking man, of clear, 
smooth complexion, and dark eyes; a 
German by birth, but well versed in 
other languages; a smooth talker, and 
fastidious about his dress. One pecul- 
iarity and defect of his personal appear- 
ance alone made him remarkable. This 
was a stumping walk, occasioned by the 
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loss of one of his great toes, by which 
that foot was deprived of all spring, and 
became much like a wooden one. After 
some talk with this man, whose name 
was Fischer, I determined to retain him, 
which I did by giving him $500 for that 
purpose. In less than six days my feox 
returned, with instructions to employ 
Fischer. 

“The rapidity and fidelity with which 
this Jeon, who had been a long time in 
Flotte’s service, executed his trust, were 
somewhat remarkable. He had ridden 
alone a distance of 255 miles and back, 
delivering and receiving his message in 
less than six days. On his return, as he 
was alone, he went a little off the travel- 
ed road, hoping thus to avoid the Apach- 
es, who usually hovered near the route 
pursued by travelers. But he missed 
his calculation. On ascending a rise of 
ground, there was the whole Apache 
camp before him. He knew that to fly 
would be certain death, as the Indians 
must have seen him. There was but 
one chance for him, and he took that. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he put 
spurs to his horse, gave the yell of 
defiance, and dashed into the Apache 
camp. Believing that this must be an 
attack of their Mexican enemies, the In- 
dians made a rush for their horses and 
arms, while the daring Aeon, never check- 
ing his speed, pursued his way to El 
Paso. He not only escaped, but liber- 
ated two prisoners of the Apaches, who 
took advantage of the panic to mount 
and fly. 

“As soon as I received my orders, I 
started for Barranca Colorado. My at- 
torney proved to be rather a trouble- 
some traveling companion, as he was 
epicurean about his cating, and a miser- 
able rider. The old Jeon, who had per- 
formed a ride compared to which Sheri- 
dan’s was but a piece of sport, made 
many grimaces at the cramped-up knees 
and awkward timidity of the lawyer. As 
we approached the most dangerous por- 
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tion of the route, his disgust broke forth 
audibly. Knowing that Fischer could 
not or would not keep up with us in a 
chase, clumsily dressed and unwieldy as 
he was, he persuaded him to divest him- 
self of his serafe, and offered to arrange 
it for him. Doubling it across and lay- 
ing it over Fischer’s knees, he fastened 
it securely to the saddle behind, in spite 
of the remonstrances of that gentleman, 
who suspected a trick. When he was 
thus secured, the feox exclaimed, ‘ Now 
let us ride!’ And away we went, with 
Fischer hallooing to us in the rear. Pay- 
ing no attention to his cries more than 
to glance back at him and see that he 
was still on his horse, we galloped on, 
while he, finding that he must ride or be 
left behind, soon learned to keep up with 
us. And so we journeyed to Barranca 


Colorado. 

“But I had a most unpleasant secret 
on my mind, which gave me no little un- 
easiness, and made me, besides, rather 


indifferent to the discomforts of my new 
acquaintance. I had been handed, be- 
fore leaving El Paso, a printed proclama- 
tion of Governor Bell, of Texas, in which 
my lawyer was fully described and named, 
setting forth that he had procured the 
immigration of a large number of his 
countrymen to Texas, and had obtained 
possession of their money under the pre- 
tense of buying lands for them; but that 
he had absconded with the money, leav- 
ing his victims in great distress. The 
proclamation called on all American cit- 
izens to give said Fischer such greet- 
ing, wherever met with, as he deserved. 
When I was made acquainted with these 
facts, I had already paid Fischer his re- 
taining fee, which I was not willing to 
lose. Having gone so far, I concluded 
the best way would be to seem ignorant 
of his antecedents, and trust to my own 
watchfulness to prevent his doing any in- 
jury to my employer ; for I was ashamed 
to let Flotte know what sort of lawyer I 
had got him. 
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“Fischer was made acquainted with 
Flotte’s business, being shown all the 
papers in the case. Apparently all was 
going on smoothly, but I thought I 
detected some communication between 
Lyle and the lawyer. Once becoming 
suspicious, I followed him up so closely 
that I soon discovered my suspicions to 
be true. Fischer had agreed to pass 
over to Lyle some important documents 
to which, as Flotte’s lawyer, he had ac- 
cess. Immediately on this discovery I 
sought Fischer in his own apartment. 

“Pretending to have something of in- 
terest to show him, I invited him out 
upon a small balcony about twelve feet 
from the ground, with which his room 
communicated by a door. Turning the 
key in the lock, I stood face to face with 
him, without much room for his escape. 
Then taking from my breast- pocket the 
proclamation of Governor Bell, and hold- 
ing my revolver ready to fire at the first 
sign of an attempt to escape, I read it to 
him. The man turned perfectly livid 
when, after reading the exposure of his 
old villainy, I informed him that I was 
also acquainted with his new. He evi- 
dently expected I was going to take sum- 
mary vengeance then and there. He 
looked so like fainting that, fearing he 
would fall over the railing of the balco- 
ny, I allowed him to re-enter his room. 
Here a glass of wine restored his self- 
possession. ‘Now, Fischer,’ said I, 
‘you are a prisoner in this place. Don 
Louis and I are going to Chihuahua to 
find a more honest man. If, during our 
absence, you stir outside of this place, 
you will be shot down at once. The 
sentries have their orders.’ So I left 
him, tc make Flotte acquainted with the 
proceeding; suppressing, however, the 
proclamation, for I was still ashamed to 
have him know I had brought him this 
scoundrel, knowing he was one. 

“Poor Flotte! He was in a terrible 
rage. The journey to El Paso, and 
$500 gone, with only a new enemy add- 
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ed to his former foes! His health, too, 
was wretched, which made his burden 
greater. But he took my advice, and 
we set out next day for Chihuahua, with 
an escort of sixty Jeones. We made the 
journey safely, and brought back with 
us a celebrated lawyer of that city. 

“On our return, we fell in with some 
Apaches at Carmine —a little place of 
twenty or thirty houses — where a com- 
pany of the national guards was quar- 
tered. They were under the command 
of one of their most notorious chiefs, 
called Mangas Colorado (Red Sleeves), 
from a fashion he had adopted of wear- 
ing his arms painted with the blood of 
his victims. They were making quite 
free with the soldiers, who dared not re- 
sent their familiarities, and also showed 
signs of wishing to do Flotte some mis- 
chief; for Flotte had killed a good many 
Apaches in his younger days. Howev- 


er, we got off without a fight; our sixty 
peones, all well armed, making, with the 


soldiers, a balance of power in our fa- 
vor. 

“T noticed, as we took the road again, 
our Apache friends moving in the same 
direction, along the foot of some hills to 
the right, and knew enough of their hab- 
its to feel sure they were making for the 
dry arroyo we had to cross, to lie in am- 
bush for us. This conviction I impart- 
ed to Don Louis and the Chihuahua 
lawyer, telling them that if we kept on 
we could frustrate the purposes of our 
enemy as easily as not; for by riding to 
the overhanging brink of the deep ar- 
royo instead of descending into it, as the 
Indians expected we should, we could 
fire down upon them without their hav- 
ing an opportunity of retaliating. 

“This lawyer, like my former one, 
proved ill trained for travel in an Indian 
country. Begging Flotte to remember 
that he had a large family to support, 
and that he, Flotte, was similarly cir- 
cumstanced, he pleaded that their first 
duty was not to kill Indians, but to take 
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care of themselves. After some hesita- 
tion, we turned back to Carmine for the 
national guard, under whose escort we 
finished our return to Barranca Colora- 
do; having the satisfaction of seeing, as 
we passed the arroyo, the signs, in the 
muddy bottom, of the ambuscade intend- 
ed for us. 

“We were not a little surprised to find 
at Barranca Colorado the Bishop of Chi- 
huahua, with the trifling retinue of sev- 
enty followers, all eating, drinking, and 
making merry at Flotte’s expense. His 
reverence undoubtedly thought that the 
service he had rendered in locking up 
the register of births from marauders de- 
manded a return; or, perhaps, that the 
spiritual condition of these litigating 
children of the Church needed looking 
into. But our greatest surprise was oc- 
casioned by the transformation our pro- 
fessional prisoner had undergone during 
our absence. We found him in priestly 
robes, az fait in priestly duties, and the 
cher ami of the good-hearted, credulous 
Bishop. By what devilish hypocrisy he 
had so soon captivated his reverence, 
we could only imagine. Three weeks 
before, we had left him in durance vile 
for rascality he could not deny; and here 
he was, astonishingly converted, a zeal- 
ous priest, and the esteemed friend of 
the really honest and gentlemanly Bish- 
op. 

“The man’s craft was something won- 
derful; but he did not fool me. I knew 
that he had resorted to this measure to 
secure immunity from punishment, and 
for other-sordid reasons; and so I told 
him. Every time I caught him aside I 
lectured him roundly ; but he always de- 
clared to me he was sincerely penitent, 
and devoted to his new profession. To 
prove his sincerity, he began to work 
with ardor, teaching the people, espe- 
cially the young sefors and seforitas, 
compelling them to bring to him their 
rosaries, saints’ pictures, etc., to be in- 
structed in their devotions. 
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“In order that nothing might be neg- 
lected which tended to the good of the 
people, and the glory of God, High Mass 
was celebrated by the Bishop and his 
cher am#, in the Corralitos Mine. In 
this mine, far underground, the Acones 
had carved out a large and lofty cham- 
ber, which they used as a chapel. Its 
altar and holy furniture were as showy 
and expensive as any above - ground, 
while the effect of the celebration of 
Mass in it was much greater than in any 
cathedral. It was the custom of the 
peones, as they entered the mine every 
morning with their families, each person 
carrying a lighted candle, to pause a few 
moments for prayer and singing in the 
chapel. Accustomed as I became to 
this daily spectacle, it never lost its 
charm for me. The singing of hun- 
dreds of voices, rolling and reverberat- 
ing through the chambers of the mine, 
was echoed again and again from near 
and far in the most wonderful manner. 
The spectacle of High Mass in the Cor- 
ralitos Mine was very impressive, and 
the singing of six or eight hundred sweet- 
voiced Jeones worth going a long way to 
hear. 

“So great was the crowd of visitors 
at Don Louis’, that he was forced to fit 
up one of the out-houses for himself. 
Meantime, the good things of Barranca 
Colorado suffered extermination. When 
the Bishop departed, taking with him his 
new favorite, there was not an egg, nor 
chicken, nor any thing eatable or drink- 
able left to be swallowed by Flotte or 
his family. There had been a good deal 
of gambling, too, during the three weeks’ 
visit, as the fashion of the country is; 
so that Don Louis’ losses footed up 
$12,000, when his ecclesiastical and le- 
gal friends departed. Though a good 
Catholic, the Dog swore he hoped it 
would be a long time before he received 
another favor of the same kind. 

“Well, you wish to know how Flotte’s 
suit came out. He won it—as much 
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through Governor Don Angel Trias’ 
fear of me as through its intrinsic jus- 
tice; for I had taken care to convey to 
the Governor’s mind the assurance that 
in case the Judges of the Tribunal of 
Justice failed to give in a proper decis- 
ion, the affair of the proposed assassina- 
tion of Zuloago should be made public. 
You see, apart from my friendship for 
Don Louis, I felt bound to do my best 
to make up for the $500 and 250 pounds 
of tobacco I had invested in Fischer. 

“T did not tell you about the tobacco, 
did I? It was a little private smuggling 
I did, while I was in El] Paso: running 
over into Texas, you know, and buying 
up tobacco. I gave a quantity of it to 
Fischer before I found him out, and he 
set all the sef#oritas about Corralitos to 
making cigarettes, realizing a profit on 
his tobacco of about $1,500. Sharp fel- 
low, that Fischer, I can tell you. 

“When Flotte’s case came on, through 
the influences I have mentioned the de- 
cision was all we wished: ‘There could 
be no doubt of the justice of dismissing 
Lyle’s claim. Was it not proven by the 
register that there was no claim? Had 
not Don Louis acted generously in giv- 
ing the complainant a handsome start in 
the world, which he had wickedly squan- 
dered; and was not he, Lyle, still living 
upon the bounty of his benefactor, to 
whom he was obviously ungrateful,’ etc., 
etc. The Judges had their cue; and al- 
though he probably did not suspect it, 
the Governor had defeated one project 
of his rival, Zuloago. 

“Finding that he could not ruin Flotte 
by conspiracy, Zuloago finally proposed 
to buy his mine, which he at length suc- 
ceeded in doing; for Don Louis’ health 
became too infirm to bear the annoyance 
of constant feuds and lawsuits. He sold 
it for $200,000, though it was worth a 
million, could it have been properly 
worked. This money hardly lasted him 
two years. He took his family to New 
York, lived at the most fashionable ho- 
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tel, gamed, spent money on every sort 
of extravagant nonsense, and so made 
an end of his fortune. 

“Don Louis and his family were the 
sensation of Broadway when they went 
out for a promenade, each individual of 
them followed by his or her moso in 
broad hat, flapping serafe, and clanking 
spurs. That was their custom in Mex- 
ico; and how could they consent to live 
less grandly in New York? But their 
mosos and horses cost the Don a pret- 
ty sum. He knew nothing of economy. 
When he died, there was little or nothing 
left. As I said, the family are Acones, 
or liable to be made such for any trifling 
debt. 

“Once feones, forever Jeoues ; unless 
some friend can be found to pay their 
debts. If one of them goes to his mas- 
ter and asks for $5, the Don, with an air 
of generosity, flings him a twenty. He 


knows that the money will be paid back 
into his store in a few hours, for goods, 


on which he realizes an enormous profit, 
and the Aco will be $20 deeper in his 
debt. It is a perfect system of vassal- 
age. Jove! I don’t like to think of 
Flotte’s children coming to that.” 

“Being on the Texan and Mexican 
border, you must have met with a good 
many fellows of Fischer’s stamp—ad- 
venturers, and fugitives from justice ?” 

“Yes, a great many. The most re- 
markable man I ever met there was Par- 
ker H. French; and the manner of my 
introduction to him was the most singu- 
lar — dramatic, we will say. I had left 
Flotte, greatly to his discontent. He 
swore he would never employ another 
American: they always left him just as 
they began to be really useful to him. 
You see, I had fixed up some inventions 
which greatly increased the profits of his 
mine; and when I left him, he felt help- 
less. No doubt it was one reason of his 
selling out.” 

“But what about your new man— 
what’s his name ?— French?” 
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“T had been out after Apaches again, 
along the Texan border. I wanted to 
get an old devil who wore for a necklace 
a string of the finger-nails of his victims; 
one of whose favorite modes of torture 
was to sew his prisoners up in rawhides, 
leaving only the face exposed, and thus 
to abandon them on the hot deserts in 
the blistering sun, to perish by the most 
horrible of deaths: the shrinking hides, 
the utter inability to move, the hunger 
and thirst and heat, and lastly, the wolves 
and vultures before life was extinct!” 

“Horrible! horrible! I hope you got 
him!” 

“No, our party failed to catch him; 
but he was finally killed. 1 was just off 
an expedition which ended at El Paso, 
and thought I would go over to Flotte’s 
to see how they were getting on. As I 
came near Corralitos, I heard a rumor 
to the effect that a party of Americans 
were at Barranca Colorado, murdering 
and robbing. On trying to inquire out 
the facts of the story, I met nothing but 
fierce or sour looks from the Mexicans ; 
so I concluded to ride on, and find out 
for myself. The sentry at the mine, not 
recognizing me, came near shooting ; but 
I stoppeg him in time. From the peo- 
ple at the mine I could learn nothing, 
only that there was a grand scare, and 
the national guard had been called out. 

“Pressing on to Barranca Colorado, 
I found all quiet there. Almost the first 
person I met was an old comrade in 
some of my South American adventures. 
Of course I immediately asked for an 
explanation of the fighting and robbing 
I had heard about. He did not take 
time to explain very fully, but conducted 
me to a room in Flotte’s house, where, 
he said, was a man needing my services; 
and there I met with Parker H. French. 

“He was on a bed, with his right arm 
done up in a bloody sheet, evidently suf- 
fering, but suppressing the signs of it 
with astonishing power. I went to him 
and took a look at his arm, which he 
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said must be amputated. All the while 
I was handling the shattered limb he 
kept his eyes fastened on me with a de- 
vouring eagerness which made me ner- 
vous. He was a small, almost a /#- 
tle man, with‘a light complexion, great 
breadth over the eyes, but forehead re- 
ceding. His eyes were most remarka- 
ble: deep-set, gray, and so small and 
round as to resemble a rat’s eyes. I 
never saw fortitude like that man’s. 

“There was no surgeon at Barranca 
Colorado, and no one more intelligent in 
surgery than myself; and when he told 
me I must cut off his arm, I did the job 
as well as I knew how. It was very 
much shattered just above the elbow; 
the bone was broken, and sticking through 
the flesh; the flesh fearfully torn above 
and below the fracture, and full of dirt 
and dry grass or leaves. Without stop- 
ping to inquire how the wound came to 
be in this condition, I prepared my band- 
ages, with Mrs. Flotte’s assistance ; and 
powdering some charcoal very fine, went 
at my first important case of surgery. 
When I had cut away the lacerated flesh 
and tied up the artery, there were five or 
six inches of naked bone left protruding, 
which could not be got rid of, because 
there was no instrument more delicate 
than an old wood-saw to take it off with. 
However, I bound up the stump in pul- 
verized charcoal “ 

“You don’t mean to say you had done 
all that without using ary opiates to stu- 
pefy your patient ?—victim, I was going 
to say.” 

“He couldn’t be stupefied. He had 
already drunk quarts of mescal; and I 
tried him with spirits of nitre, after which 
I administered about an inch of chloro- 
form. After all, he was conscious of 
every thing that was done, though prob- 
ably less sensitive than if he had taken 
nothing. 

“When the operation was over, a ser- 
vant came and told me that one of 
French’s men was ‘raising the devil’ 
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down below, and that the women were 
frightened and crying; and I must come 
and see about it. ‘Bring him up here,’ 
said French. Accordingly I marched 
the man up to French’s room. ‘Sit 
down there!’ commanded the wounded 
man, with as much emphasis as he could 
summon; at the same time reaching for 
his pistol with his left hand, and laying 
it on the cover of his bed, ‘Don’t you 
dare to leave this room until I give you 
leave. I'll teach you to return hospital- 
ity by getting drunk and abusing women. 
If you stir from here before you are so- 
ber, I'll shoot you!’ It was strange to 
see that small, suffering, maimed man 
show such a giant’s spirit. But it was 
native to him, as the circumstances of 
his wounding will show. And the way 
I came to know the whole story was 
this: 

“One of a large party of Americans 
camped near Barranca Colorado had 
given me a paper containing charges 


against French of forgeries, several in 


number and of large amounts. This I 
marked round with a pencil, and placed 
on French’s bed. Soon after he said to 
me: ‘I know why you marked that arti- 
cle, and gratitude compels me to make 
you an explanation. Iam not the forger 
and swindler there represented, as I can 
prove to you.’ 

“It seems that he was an officer in 
the celebrated Lopez expedition to Cu- 
ba, which every body knows was set on 
foot or aided by some of the most wealthy 
and influential men in the United States, 
and winked at and secretly abetted by 
the Government. While in this service 
he had been furnished with drafts on 
the wealthiest firms in New York, New 
Orleans, and other cities, to be used as 
they were needed. Of course, it was a 
very important trust; but a more impor- 
tant one sti!l was the possession of mil- 
itary orders properly signed, giving him 
power to take whatever supplies he re- 
quired, at any government station. In 
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fact his power was unlimited, from the 
nature of the case; and he had abused 
it, as men always do abuse unlimited au- 
thority, where the temptation exists, as it 
is pretty sure to do. 

“ After the failure of the Cuban proj- 
ect, French, being still in possession of 
drafts and government orders, tried a 
little speculation on his own account. 
Advertising to take a company of men 
through to California, as passengers, to 
be transported and fed, for $250 each, he 
soon raised a large company, for the ex- 
pense was light. It was very easy for 
him to equip himself for the expedition, 
as he had only to present his drafts on 
firms in New Orleans to get supplies; 
and the merchants, implicated in the 
Cuban scheme, dared not protest for 
fear of exposure. In the same way he 


presented himself at the military posts, 
and with an order that the Post Com- 
missary could not understand, but dared 
not disobey, obtained wagons, horses and 


mules, arms, provisions—every thing, 
in short, that was necessary for the com- 
plete furnishing of an army. 

“When it became known that he was 
playing this kind of a game, some New 
Orleans merchants resolved to bring him 
back at all hazards, and compel him to 
give up the papers which enabled him 
to do this wholesale robbing. To this 
end they sent a Sheriff after him with a 
writ to arrest him ona swindling charge; 
probably meaning to buy him off when 
they got him back. He was overtaken 
at the crossing of the Rio Grande, and 
escaped into Mexico, thus temporarily 
abandoning his train. 

“Tn the meantime his passengers took 
possession of the wagons, horses, and 
supplies ; and his first meeting with them 
was at Barranca Colorado. Five of his 
men remained faithful to him. With this 
small support he undertook to recover 
his property. This was what brought 
on the fight that had so alarmed the 
Mexicans. French demanded that the 
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train should be restored to him. The 
passengers retorted that he was a forger 
and swindler; had designed to rob them 
of their money, and then leave them in 
Mexico. To this French replied, that 
so far they had been well-taken care of, 
and saved from any and every form of 
hardship, with plenty of good food, and 
fine horses to ride. What reason had 
they to fear that they should fare worse 
in the future? As to the forgeries, that 
was all a falsehood. If they did not 
wish to continue with him, he would 
give them each a riding horse, and a 
pack animal for each two, with provis- 
ions, and they might go on without him; 
but take the loaded train they should not. 

“But the passengers had a plausible 
excuse for turning robbers, and refused 
to give up the property. French de- 
manded that the A/calde should open 
the gates of the corral where the ani- 
mals were; but the Alcalde refused. 
French then blew open the lock with 
his pistol. This brought on the fight- 
ing. French fought like ademon. Even 
after his arm was shattered, and he was 
down, he dragged himself along on the 
ground, supporting himself on the man- 
gled stump, and fired with his left hand. 
That was the way he got the wound full 
of dirt and leaves, as I mentioned. 

“He had to give it up at last. The 
stronger party conquered, and finally 
went on to California with their spoils. 
Such was the mingled villainy and her- 
oism of the man’s character. Unlike 
Fischer, he was no coward. I packed 
him off to Chihuahua as soon as I could, 
to get the bone amputated; and so suc- 
cessful had been my surgery, that, not- 
withstanding the heat and fatigue of the 
journey, the arm was in good condition 
when he arrived there. He paid me with 
a draft on a New York firm, which they 
refused to honor. I heard of him after- 
ward in many places, pursuing pretty 
much the same course of daring and dis- 
honesty. The last I knew of him he was 
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incarcerated for his connection with the 
K. G. C., of the Southern Confederacy.” 

“Did you ever hear how Fischer suc- 
ceeded as a priest?” 

“Tt was just the profession for him in 
that country. His talents and learning, 
added to his unscrupulous ambition, ena- 
bled him to aspire to any office in the 
Church. In fact, he became Confessor 
to Maximilian.” 
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“What a man to have the secrets of 
an Emperor!” 

‘Just the man, i should say, to make 
something out of them. It is said that 
he took possession of Maximilian’s pri- 
vate papers at his death. Don’t you 
suppose he made Louis Napoleon pay 
well for them? Who knows the secret 
history of those lost papers, or how much 
of it may yet come to light?” 
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HAVE had it in my mind to go back 

again to Boston, and, at Haymarket 
Square, take one of the dozen daily rail- 
road trains, count the little towns and 
villages over again, and hear their old 
familiar names, till I come to that old 
village on the hill, where thousands of 
boys’ fect have struggled up, and to 
which thousands of boyish memories, at 
intervals, revert. And I think half of 
my intention comes from my desire to 
see that singular, fat face, with its gold- 
bowed glasses; the very gray eyes, that 
almost always looked away from you; 
the cropped hair, the white choker, and 
the almost waddling obesity of mine an- 
cient pedagogue. But to-day I read in 
the newspaper that has traveled the con- 
tinent to tell me the good and bad news 
of my old home, briefly and without com- 
ment, but not without many suggestions, 
in the obituary column, this announce- 
ment: “At A——, Jan. 29th, Samuel 
H—— T , LL.D., aged 63.” 

A feeling of the propriety of uttering 
nothing concerning the dead, except it 
be good—which has come to many a 
man, not over-wise nor over-pious in his 
youth, but with many asperities of his 
past tempered and mollified in his matu- 
rity—will put silence on many a tongue ; 
and the short tale will leave only a pass- 
ing wonder, that it is possible that a man 


whom they once loved so little ever could 
die. For with most of us, in youth, it is 
only the dear ones that leave us: the un- 
loved never go, but stay, seemingly, only 
to plague us. And a good many men 
will stop, as I have done, and in memo- 
ry run over again their first passage up 
the hill, and beyond the old Mansion 
House, and over to the trees of the The- 
ological Seminary; their first interview 
with him, their future great dictator, 
their constant watcher, their omnipres- 
ent dread, their almost perfect teacher. 

He remains in no man’s memory as an 
ordinary school-master. The catalogue 
warned you, first, that he bore the title 
of “Reverend.” You saw the great stone 
Academy that capped the hill on the far- 
ther side of the street, and you approach- 
ed his tall residence of brick opposite 
with feelings of strangeness. If you 
were as young as I, and not much given 
to traveling or going among strangers, you 
were a trifle timorous in your step, though 
you believed you concealed it all; and 
when you asked at his door for that un- 
known gentleman, and were requested 
to ascend the stairway to his “study” 
upon the uppermost floor, your heart 
beat faster than your footsteps, and your 
breath was more spent than the ascent 
alone—which was really not long—would 
justify. 
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It is almost twenty years ago that I 
went up, on that sweet spring afternoon, 
to tell him I wanted to get wisdom and 
learning, and ask him if I could stay and 
be led by him. I have scarcely thought 
of that interview since, yet I can now 
feel the soft blessing of that mild, sunny 
day; I can smell the scent of the green 
hills, and see the glory of the new foli- 
age. It was near the close of the va- 
cation; and I ventured into his pres- 
ence without other introduction than my 
young, and possibly earnest, face car- 
ried with it. And at that first interview 
I was infused, first of all, with an un- 
wonted respect. There I saw one who 
met, more nearly than any I had seen 
before, my idea of the Scholar. I can 


now see that half of the good impression 
upon my crude mind came from the 
whole aspect: the gold spectacles, the 
table at which he was writing, the dress- 
ing- gown I always thought inseparable 


from the scholar, his mildness, his soft 
sententiousness, and the silent wisdom 
that seemed to superintend that brief in- 
terview. And though some after -fool- 
ishness half obliterated it, my first im- 
pression was indeed correct. There was 
a basis for it which I did not then see, 
but which a later thoughtful experience 
enabled me more easily and completely 
to comprehend. 

But no young gentleman of callow age 
ever wholly read or knew the character 
or characteristics of that man from a sin- 
gle interview ; and many a one who went 
meekly to his ministrations, and glided 
in silent submission to the unspoken ex- 
pectations of a pious, petty tyranny, from 
his entrance to the Academy to his first 
Freshman days, neither knew nor guess- 
ed the depth of pedagogic faith in the 
complete depravity of man, especially in 
his youth. Neither could he suspect the 

“multitudinousness of his wide-reaching 
suspicions, nor the amazingly profound 
impracticableness and astounding igno- 
rance of boy human nature. 
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I never knew who first dubbed him 
“Uncle Sam.” Not nephew nor niece, 
Iam sure, for the habit was of tradition- 
al age; nor did it come from the inten- 
sity of affection that possessed those he 
taught, and fretted, and made afraid. 
But to those who heard him called by 
that name the first day they entered the 
town, the last reminiscence of the Acad- 
emy, and the pleasant old elms, and the 
other temple where they leapt to a higher 
view, will not come nor fade away with- 
out a distinct impression of every body’s 
“Uncle Sam.” 

Whoever possesses the strongest in- 
dividuality will be most talked of, and 
make the most distinct impression ; and 
in the very spirit of affection or revenge, 
the world, that is mostly and always shal- 
low and vulgar, is pretty sure to give him 
anickname. Boys recognize very early 
the absolute necessity of some pleasant 
familiarity with the name of one for whose 
reality they experience the greatest awe; 
and even those who were more sober 
and discreet than the others, felt the ap- 
propriateness of that pranomen, and 
would have reproached themselves if 
they had ever forgotten that familiar 
name. 

And yet, truly, he was never an uncle 
to me. My first interview of ten min- 
utes sent me back to my home, seventy 
miles distant, satisfied to have merely 
gained admittance; and when once di- 
rected to my place in the Academic 
course, he and I had no occasion to meet, 
and did not, for several days. One gets 
easily into the routine of study in a new 
place; and so did I. But my fortune 
was not to be better than that of my 
neighbors ; and every one of those young 
disciples was sure, sooner or later, to be 
greatly surprised, perhaps startled, at the 
methods of “mine uncle’s” philosophy. 
Fate was lowering upon me, and yet I 
saw no speck in the sky, nor dreamed 
of thunder from the clear heavens. I 
had been an inhabitant on the hill, and 
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a student—then first risen to the alti- 
tude of that name —at the Academy, for 
one weck. I was shy and reserved; 
had made almost no acquaintances, and 
those only a part of the boarders in the 
Mansion House—the deep blackness of 
whose reputation, as a place of habita- 
tion, I did not then know. It was the 
tavern, without any of the conveniences 
of a hotel, but with the privileges of 
morning devotions conducted by the 
landlord’s wife, and the young man who 
kept company with the landlord’s daugh- 
ter. 

But I had no familiars; and as at sun- 
set I strolled down the hill, and was half- 
way along that little length of way where 
there were no houses, I felt myself to be, 
perhaps, the most innocent youth of all 
the Academy. I looked up, and saw the 
gentleman who had inspired me with so 
much respect, approaching—a little, I 
must confess it, like a square Dutch 
man-of-war—with smooth and silent ex- 


terior, but brimful of thunderous possi- 


bilities. We met, and, as a signal to 
heave to, he sent a shot across my bows, 
holding up quietly that chubby left hand, 
and calmly saying, “ Pause!” 

Ah! to think that that watchful old 
sentinel should never again bid one to 
“pause.” Every one who has ever caus- 
ed him anxiety has heard him utter it. 
Many a boy has trembled to hear it, not 
only for the solemnity of its sound, but 
for the suggestion of more dreadful tid- 
ings to come. It was his own individ- 
ual utterance. Other school- masters 
would have said, ‘Look here, sir,” or, 
may be, “Burke, come this way;” or 
other words that bore a taunt or threat, 
that would have awaked a spirit of retal- 
iation, equal to enduring the most casti- 
gating expressions of wrath. But “mine 
uncle” was wiser than many sparrows. 
Get your most reverend friend to put on 
gold spectacles ; to hold up his left hand 
slowly and point at you; to look, not to- 
ward your face, but over your left shoul- 
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der; to throw solicitude and feeling in- 
to his softly guttural tone, and to say, 
“Pause!” You will not know what is 
coming. Thousands of boys have heard 
it, waited, been very much surprised, 
and been left in a quandary of indigna- 
tion, before the spirit of retaliation has 
had a chance to rise. I heard it at that 
spring sunset-hour—innocent, and all 
alone. The message was delivered in a 
low tone, and came tremblingly, for it 
was born of excited solicitude: “ Burke, 
I am sorry that you ever came here. 
You must take heed of your conduct. 
You are classed among the worst boys 
in the school. You need not deny it, 
sir. I know all about you, sir. I know 
of your course before you came here. I 
want you to be very careful, sir. That 
is all.” And his eyes, never once fall- 
ing upon mine, looked still farther over 
my left shoulder. He bowed low his 
head; and with a kind of puff, I could 
seem to see that old Dutch steam man- 
of-war get under headway, and bear off 
for other climes. 

There was I, aged fifteen years, left to 
pursue my way to the post-office, look- 
ing perchance—in what mood, think 
you?—for messages of love from my 
dear old home. It was as if I had been 
cast out mercilessly upon the raging 
waves ; more afraid of myself, however, 
than of aught else. I was left dazed at 
keeping constant company with such a 
young villain, as I had not before sus- 
pected myself to be. “ Among the worst 
boys in school ;” “knew your course be- 
fore you came here ;” and I such a mor- 
al pest in that society of youth, who had 
only just before held myself among the 
most innocent of mortals, and but last 
week from within the penumbral limit 
of maternal apron-strings! Why had I 
not answered calmly, and begged him to 
believe he might be mistaken? Ah! 
most boys know how hard, if not impos- 
sible, it would have been for me, had I 
tried, to have spoken in response to such 
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an unexpected greeting; and under the 
most favorable circumstances, I was slow 
to reply extemporaneously. I had been 
taken up, in the space of that moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye—morally seiz- 
ed in the strong mental grasp of that 
man —who had already all but exhaust- 
ed my fountain of self-respect, and turn- 
ed me over and over, so as to show my 
possible shady side, leaving me there to 
recover my uprightness, if such quality 
could be in me, with what facility I could. 
I could have been but a very callow the- 
ologian at that sunset-hour; but, if I 
remember aright, I began at once to feel 
that that strange, wise man had, in his 
creed, a terrible belief in the depravity 
of the human heart. Had his keener 
sight detected in my immature face the 
hidden and unknown possibilities of my 
bad nature?—and was he running by 
faith, and not by sight, to check my 
wicked course, not yet begun? 

I have had it in my mind, since I 
came away from under his ministrations 
almost two decades ago, to go back 
there, and in my maturer years talk with 
him, if I could, and get some idea of 
how he really looked on the youthful 
seekers after learning. He startled me 
at first by his apparent intellectuality, 
and the unknown, undoubted possibility 
of his wisdom. As soon as I had re- 
covered myself fully from my second in- 
terview, I only smiled at the riddle of a 
speechless countenance; and though I 
bated not a jot in my belief in him then 
as a possible scholar, I became conscious 
that, though he might understand the 
heart of man, he knew nothing whatever 
of boy human nature. And thereafter, 
during my stay of five school terms, I 
learned still more: that though he could 
rule, because he had the power, he gain- 
ed the affections of no boy, and never 
showed any but the most limited knowl- 
edge of their true composition. 

A question having been raised in my 
own mind as to my possibly being “among 
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the worst,” the matter was of intgrest to 
me, and I looked into it. I shortly came 
to this result: The religious tendencies 
of all students were pleasantly noted 
by the authorities. During my few days’ 
presence, my religious tendencies had 
not been noted; and I do not fecl now 
in error in saying, that indeed I had not 
boasted of any special religious tenden- 
cies, though I believe my morals were 
good, and my intentions honest. Again, 
most of the students were hived in the cor- 
porate dormitories, or in rrivate boarding- 
houses; and the tendencies of a young 
man who lives at a public- house are, at 
least, open to suspicion. I lived at the 
Mansion House, on the hill. It was 
quiet, and orderly extremely; was let 
under the supervision of the corporate 
authorities of the Theological Seminary 
over the way, who owned the whole hill, 
and consequently supervised its morals. 
I will say in justification of myself, how- 
ever, that the place was not chosen by 


me; for, being the only tavern in the vi- 
cinity, I must needs else have slept un- 


der the elms. And further, that having 
learned, after many trying experiences, 
that the rooms were small and unattract- 
ive, and the provender villainously cheap 
and poor—I speak not unadvisedly —I 
early sought better food and lodging in 
a private residence; by which strategic 
move, I flatter myself, I very much better- 
ed myself both in physical comfort and in 
moral reputation. Moreover, there were 
two or three other students at the Man- 
sion House, and I was undoubtedly, in the 
supervisory mind, among chosen com- 
rades. I had, in fact, scarcely spoken 
to them. I now looked at them again, 
with a critic’s eye. Two were very de- 
mure- looking, and dull in reality. One 
was roguish in his eyes, and could turn 
an intellectual somersault while most 
boys were guessing. He was a rascal 
of fifteen and a half years —consequent- 
ly, six months my senior in sin. But 
worse and worse still, he came from the 
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great, sinful city of New York. I sup- 
pose that would ordinarily be sufficient 
to stamp the moral character of any 
stranger in that parish. Do you know 
how easily disturbed is the moral atmos- 
phere of a pure little community in rural 
districts, away from the temptations of 
large cities? To have come from a large 
city, and to have no sympathy with their 
rustic narrowness and their worldly ig- 
norance, is to be nearly a villain—at 
least, one who is no better than he 
should be. 

Boys are foolish, but seldom wicked ; 
and when their folly is berated and rank- 
ed with criminal vices, their passion is 
awakened, and they are nearer being 
wicked than before. Every time you 


excite their passions, you make wicked- 
ness more easy. Boys are persuaded 
with ease; but throw epithets that are 
born of your dogmatism at them—whose 
religious ideas have not grown from such 
stony ground—and you will probably 


be sneered at in silence, while their folly 
will be persisted in, because it does not 
occur to them as a folly, and they are 
deeply conscious it is not a vice nor a 
crime. There is probably no more stu- 
pid way of getting rid of time than by 
playing cards; yet the love of it comes 
on almost al! boys, and runs its course 
much like the measles. Give them their 
fill, and, as if they had taken too many 
sweetmeats, they will soon become nau- 
seated, and will repudiate them. If they 
get none except surreptitiously, they sel- 
dom get quite enough, and always want 
more. I believe the wickedest of “Un- 
cle Sam’s” boys played cards, and just 
because they played cards they were the 
wickedest; so I soon learned that to be 
“among the worst,” was, after all, not 
to be necessarily very bad. Even a boy 
can not help smiling at the folly of in- 
temperate language. It was said that our 
venerable preceptor stood so far watch 
and ward over the morals of us all, that 


he formed secret alliances with respect- 
Vor. VI— 31. 
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able and amiable widows, who kept board- 
ing-houses where students lived, and in 
whose houses only were any successful 
descents ever made upon parties of cvim- 
inal fledgelings steeped in the dissization 
of “old sledge,” with the exasperating 
extravagance of unaccustomed crackers, 
doughnuts, and cheese. I do not know 
that expulsion —the dread extremity of 
Academic law—ever followed the con- 
summation of such midnight revels ; but 
to be caught clandestinely in another 
boy’s room after bed-time, with the in- 
struments of crime in your hand, was 
enough to excite the gravest suspicions 
of the consequences. When one heard 
the dreadful utterance, “Burke, go to 
your own room im-me-di-ate-ly, sir,” he 
could only hope that the readiness with 
which he obeyed the command would be 
half an apology, and a palliation for the 
equal readiness with which he had placed 
himself in the circumstances to be so ad- 
dressed. The “im-me-di-ate-ly” show- 
ed the depth of the great man’s wrath, 
and the unnecessary addition of “sir” 
was slightly indicative of the earnestneag 
of his indignation. But what one suf- 
fered most from, was the dread interval 
of anxiety between the period of the 
breaking up of the riotous assembly and 
the moment when, at morning devo- 
tions, our great Conscience announced, 
“The following individuals are request- 
ed to remain after prayers: Burke, Jones, 
Rumrill, Smith, Humphrey, and White.” 
But when the culprits walked upon the 
platform, and one by one bent their heads 
successively to hear the reprimand, I 
doubt if any one can remember any 
dreadful utterance. But there was the 
distant dignity of the wise preceptor that 
had been offended. You knew that. 
There was his solemn manner, as if he 
had a private gallows-tree under his con- 
trol; and there was the only place you 
could really expiate your crime and give 
peace to the offended dignity of the Aca- 
demic commonwealth. Yet I never knew 
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of any one being hung or placed in dur- 
ance vile for his offenses, though there 
was no one who offended but was made 
to feel that he ought to be very much 
ashamed of himself for having perpe- 
trated some act greatly unworthy of his 
manhood ; and was sent away with won- 
der in his mind that his offense, so tri- 
fling to his sober sense, should appear 
so great when dwelt upon by this out- 
raged “ Uncle.” 

I never knew whether or not his nat- 
ure was really cold, hard, and unsym- 
pathetic. There were some three hun- 
dred of us; and he could scarcely have 
shown partiality to any without the quick 
jealousy of the rest displaying itself in 
the certain designation of “Toady” to 
the favored one. Perhaps he knew the 
sensitiveness of youth. He certainly 
never excited it; and was so ultra in his 
caution, that I never knew of his utter- 
ing one single friendly phrase to any one 


of us, or letting the light of a smile en- 


courage and cheer the timorous. You 
felt all the time how distant was his life 
from yours, leaving room for a suspicion 
that if he was virtuous, it might be be- 
cause his nature could not be tempted, 
and that if virtue ever came easily, it 
was only in a cold nature to be as “pure 
as ice, as chaste as snow.” It is hard 
to be tropical of nature, and frigid of 
virtue. 

Our intercourse with him was almost 
entirely professional and brief. Not un- 
til our last year before graduation did 
we come under him as instructor. It 
was then that we found him to be the 
greatest of teachers. Our race with him 
over the course of classic lore was not a 
lengthy one. Yet I can remember how 
we sat for an hour and three quarters, 
many atime, and dwelt with real interest 
and entertainment during all that time 
over five lines of the “ AZneid,” or over 
two lines of the “Iliad.” When forty of 
us sat on three sides of a square in old 
Number Nine, with our venerable “ Un- 
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cle” at his elevated desk in our midst, 
he taught Latin and Greek, it seemed to 
me, as no one had ever taught it before, 
or ever would again. How intent and 
earnest was he, as he took up the first 
line of Homer, with all the freshness 
and curiosity of a new seeker for light, 
as if he had not gone wearisomely over 
and over it again, now for the thousandth 
time. How lovingly he took it up, syl- 
lable by syllable, and word by word, 
tending each word as carefully as a sweet 
babe, turning it one side and another, 
with evident affection, warning us of the 
curious beauty of its interpretation, the 
fine philosophy of its derivation, the wise 
peculiarity of its composition, its singu- 
lar increment, its unique terminal end- 
ing, its quaint and apt office in its place, 
and the happy burden of its meaning. 
How fondly did he dwell upon the sig- 
nificance of the aorist, the felicitous 
adiptation of the infinitive, the peculiar 
force of saz gar, the exuberant opulence 
of verbs in #zz/ How affectionately did 
he watch the gayly dancing feet, the 
sweet, whirling waltz, of spondee and 
dactyl, day after day, in numbered cotill- 
ions of hexameter verse! Shame upon 
us for dreaming he cared for no one, 
when we saw him daily in sweet and 
tender alliance with those heroes of elder 
days, and heard him never so happy of 
phrase as when he was in the society of 
pious /Eneas, the aged Anchises, old 
Fidus Achates, the swift-footed Achilles, 
the matchless Agamemnon, or the wan- 
dering Ulysses! What vivid interest 
did he display in delving amid the un- 
developed mines of Virgil’s and Homer’s 
lore! How he excited us, who were 
overdull, to a curiosity for searching 
there, for what unknown wealth! With 
what a fine alchemy did he weave the 
gold of interest and pleasure into those 
hard, cold lines of languages, dead, and 
as yet untranslated! We studied more 
and harder then than ever before. We 
stole hours from our hitherto listless- 
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ness; we cheated our “old sledge” and 
“euchre” of many a happy hour, that 
we might appear unabashed before him, 
and show him that we, too, might per- 
haps some day be able to know of epic 
heroes, more immortal than dead saints. 
Verily, although we owe him no debt of 
love, we do owe him a debt of gratitude, 
for revealing to us our own strength, and 
awakening in us unsuspected curiosity, 
and love of learning, and unknown ca- 
pabilities. 

But was it quite fair—I did not think 
of it then —for him to so militate against 
our innocently playing cards, when he, 
on his desk, had our names each written 
upon a pack of separate marble surfaces, 
from which, duly shuffled, he drew off 
our unknown rotation in recitation ?— 
and knowing that he seldom called us in 
the same order, but depended upon the 
fortune of these faces, did we not calcu- 
late our chances of being called, when we 
held a poor hand—an unlearned lesson? 

That admirable teacher left such an 


impression on my youthful mind, that I 
wished to appeal to the experience of 
maturity for confirmation or reversal of 


judgment. I shall go back, neverthe- 
less, some day, I hope, and more lei- 
surely take over again those youthful 
steps. I wonder if that old postmaster 
still hands out, in a niggardly way, those 
unfrequent missives from behind his dir- 
ty castle wall! How cross- grained he 
looked when in repose, and how his kind 
smile reproached your mean uncharita- 
bleness! I would like, too, to go back 
a little farther up the street, and take 
another surreptitious plate of oysters — 
a stew fit for the stomach of a young 
scapegoat, who gulped with every bi- 
valve a bunch of anxiety, lest the eye of 
the reverend Principal of the Academy 
might detect him 7 flagrante delictu. 
Ah! the days when to eat oysters at 
Blood’s was a monstrous sin! And I 
would like to test again the kindness of 
those generous elms, to see if they would 
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not repeat their sweet benedictions over 
me, without asking the articles of my 
faith, And in my memory, too, there 
was a short twilight stroll to that great 
rock that overlooked a forest below, and 
that took its name from the glorious 
sunset at which it was always looking. 
There was a pretty pond, too, not half 
a parasang from where we read of the 
great Anabasis, and to which ofttimes I 
have repaired to get the sweetest hour 
of the day, on its pleasant shores, and 
beside the great forest-trees. Perhaps 
I should not find there to-day any of the 
sweet faces that were then timidly smil- 
ing near us in unfrequent and stolen 
communion, making our hearts beat 
faster, and the hours go swifter. It is 
almost twenty years since then; but I 
only know those young, girlish faces, 
tipping the fair page of memory with 
glistening gold. They will be always 
young to me. And there was a famous 
Indian Ridge, close by the Shawsheen 
Rivulet; and there was Prospect Hill, 
from which on a bright day you could 
see, it was reported, even to the sinful 
suburbs of our nearest great city. 

I do not believe in visible spiritualism, 
yet all my memory of that hill-side town 
is so dependent upon the existence of 
“mine uncle” in the flesh, that I know 
I could not walk its street, without be- 
ing unconsciously circumspect, lest I 
should unexpectedly meet a person, who 
once reminded’ me of a Dutch man-of- 
war, with gold-bowed spectacles, and 
who made me heave to with a mild co- 
lumbiad that sounded like “Pause!” I 
know I was not the worst boy in school, 
for my hands were unaccustomed yet to 
euchre in old Humphrey’s room, nor had 
I then known the sweet sinfulness of 
Blood’s oyster-stews. Yet I am sure I 
could not go there without seeking out 
the newly made grave of that wonderful 
teacher, whom I confess I did not un- 
derstand, and who did not understand 
me; nor could I help lingering there, as 
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if I would tell him half my conscious- 
ness of the gratitude I owe him, though 
I doubt whether the spirits of the de- 
parted waste much of their leisure time 
in cemeteries. I know he was honest, 


pure, impracticable, admirable, solicit- 
ous for my and others’ morals, and faith- 
ful in not a few things ; and that he has, 
if any have, entered into the Lord’s joy. 
I would, if I had known it, have bidden 
him, from my heart, God-speed upon 
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his long and unknown journey, which he 
must take alone. And we may pray, 
that for the tedious trouble of ten thou- 
sand boys, who would, much of the time, 
be boys, he has found exceeding great 
compensation. I believe that he was 
himself ever submissive to his Great 
Teacher in the Academy of the Universe, 
and that he did not hesitate to heed, 
when he saw the uplifted Hand and 
heard that Other Voice say, “ Pause!” 


SAMARITANS. 


I heard a tender voice, as one 
That cried from out the wilderness, 
«Come hitherward, our longing son . 
The woods thy heart shall bless.” 


I took in hand my trusty staff, 
And sailed across the narrow sea ; 
I of the running brooks could quaff, 
The land should nourish me. 


I said: ‘*Mine host can well afforc, 
His cup is sweetened to the brim. 

Now, whoso asks me to his board, 
I will partake with him.” 


All day I tracked the country road, 
All day my hopeful heart was kind; 
But no man said, where he abode 
I would a welcome find. 


All day I sought a friend, all day 
My soul was fruitless in the search ; 
Men passed in silence on their way, 
And left me in the lurch. 


They passed me on the other side, 
I shivered in the clouding dusks. 
At last I cried, ‘‘Must I abide 
In hunger with the husks?” 


A fir-tree spread her matted eaves, 
The moss grew soft beneath my head, 
The winds swept over me the leaves, 
And furnished all my bed. 


Some robins called me at the dawn 
In matin time: we said our prayers ; 
Then, seeing all my breakfast gone, 
They gave me some of theirs. 
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They showed me where the berries grew, 
They found me a delicious spring ; 
We drank a jolly toast or two, 
And laughed like any thing. 


We talked about the city folk 
Across our berries and our drink: 
‘*They can’t see heaven for the smoke,” 
Said Master Bob o’ Link. 


We laughed all day in huge delight, 
And sang and gossiped unafraid ; 

When lo! at coming of the night 
My bed was still unmade. 


I said ‘**I’d better turn about,”’ 

But they opposed me in a breath. 
I didn’t like that sleeping out, 

Lest I should catch my death. 


They begged me to remain awhile, 
And proffered nests; but they were small. 
With songs they strove me to beguile, 
Without a bed at all. 


Then berries are so plain a dish, 
And water tasteless on the whole, 

And still there was the endless wish 
That haunts my restless soul. 


I said: ‘*Sweet-voiced and wingéd friends, 
You build your homes within my heart ; 
But distance —sometimes— something lends— 

One glass before we part!’’ 


We drank a toast at parting there ; 

“*A speech,’’ they cried, with one accord. 
O, there was music in the air 

Till order was restored ! 


They followed to the city boat, 
Then in a body gave me cheers; 

I drank the sweetness of each note 
Into my thirsting ears. 


I made a speech of compliment : 
“If country life should prove a bore, 
My room is yours quite free of rent. 
I'll feed you at my door, 


**You will not find our city streets 
So soft and swect a place of rest ; 

Not every friendly face one meets 
Has love within its breast. 


**You are the friends I find most true, 
For you were kind when no one bid. 
In trusting you I only do 
As old Elijah did.’ 
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HE “Camp” of 1850 was flush, 

lively, flourishing, and vigorous ; 
buildings growing, claims yielding rich- 
ly, dust at a dollar a pinch for currency, 
monte, faro,and fandango. The “Camp” 
of 1870 is quiet, sleepy, shrunken, poor, 
“gone in,” “gone up.” We speak of 
“Camp”? as it is and has been, say, since 
1863. 

After the first harvest of gold in Cali- 
fornia came the harvest of individuality. 
In “Camp,” as it were in one house- 
hold, met men from the North, the 
South, the East, the West, and from 
every nation of Europe. In 1857, or 
thereabout, the excitement attendant on 
the first flush of the gold discovery had 
abated; many men were lying on their 


oars, knowing hardly what to do; their 
natures rebelled against further contin- 
uance of the toiling and exhausting min- 
er’s life; they demanded more employ- 


ment for mind, and less for muscle. So, 
some took to law, some to medicine, 
some to theology, some to politics ; and 
many, who had no idea for what purpose 
they had been fashioned, to mischief. 
“Camps” contained two classes of peo- 
ple: the outsiders and insiders. 

The outsiders were hard-working min- 
ers, dwelling around within a radius of 
a mile or two, coming into “Camp” 
chiefly on Sunday, or perhaps for an 
hour or so in the evening, to hear the 
gossip and read the papers. They con- 
stituted the financial backbone of the 
country. It was their dust which still 
refreshed the till of the trader and the 
saloon-keeper. 

The “Camp” insiders were made up 
of more or less doctors, lawyers, saloon- 
keepers, town or county officials, hotel- 
keepers, gamblers, one Express -agent, 


one stage-agent, one school-master, one 
postmaster, and a reserve of clever fel- 
lows, with nothing to do, not wishing for 
any thing to do, living along from hand 
to mouth, they scarcely knew how. All 
these dwelt within a stone’s-throw of the 
Express-office, which may be considered 
the proper nucleus of “ Camp.” 

A “Camp” is disposed to combusti- 
bility ; the hot summer sun, which beats 
down steadily for six or eight months, 
so drying the shingles and clapboards 
that a match will set them ablaze. For 
this reason there is a camp- watchman, 
who walks up and down the street the 
whole night, clad in a great-coat and 
carrying a big cane; stopping occasion- 
ally at the “ Riffle,” to watch the prog- 
ress of a poker-game, and with familiar 
audacity taking a quarter from the “pot,” 
as it lies on the table, to treat himself at 
the bar. The camp-watchman has many - 
little responsibilities. He calls up the 
Express-agent for the early morning 
stage; and as the heavy Concord coach 
thunders over the bridge at the farther 
end of “Camp,” the two commence the 
exercises of the day with early morning 
bitters at the “ Union” —always access- 
ible to them, at night, by a private, back 
passage-way to the bar. He keeps a 
strict watch on all suspicious noctur- 
nal movements. He knows and reports 
who goes in and out at unseemly hours. 
He knows when every bedroom lamp 
should be extinguished. He knows when 
such lamps ought not to be extinguish- 
ed. He has many of the “Camp” secrets 
in his possession. He ends his duties 
for the night by calling up the butcher. 
Before the first streak of the summer 
morning’s dawn the early candle flares 
in the place of beef, pork, and mutton ; 
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the sound of saw grating through bone, 
of cleaver upon the meat-block, falls 
short and sharp upon the sleeper’s ear. 
The camp-watchman, like a bird of night, 
disappears, and is seen no more until 
late in the afternoon. Then comes the 
dawn, and the front-doors of the “‘ Mag- 
nolia”’ open silently, and the half-dress- 
ed, frouzy- haired, unwashed proprietor 
is seen behind his bar, putting down his 
dose of bitters, and stirring up the in- 
ternal fires for another day. The camp- 
butcher slips across the street for his 
dram. The Justice of the Peace crawls 
out, and stands in his accustomed place 
before that bar—exactly where he has 
stood of a summer’s morning at the same 
time for nineteen years past; and then 
the hot sun wearily rises above the ho- 
rizon; the cool of the dawn almost in- 
stantly gives place to a glow of heat, and 
these town worthies say languidly to each 
other, ‘“‘ Another scorcher to-day.” The 
mercury at nine o’clock stands at go”. 
At ten, it reaches 95°; at eleven, 100°; 
at twelve, 105°; and until four or five 
o’clock, anywhere from that point to 115° 
or 120°. 

By nine or ten the “ Boys” commence 
working out. There are breakfasts cook- 
ed in tenantless stores and offices. The 
“Camp” has passed its maximum of 
greatness, and there are many empty 
buildings. In these the “Boys” drift 
as naturally as the burrowing owl finds 
the ground-squirrel’s hole on our arid 
plains. Rents are very low, being little 
or nothing —gencrally, nothing. The 
stove has seen better days; so has the 
crockery; one end of the house some- 
times furnishes fuel, the other shelter. 
The “Boys” number from two to four 
in a mess; and all share in the labor of 
preparing breakfast. Each one has some 
favorite duty. Smith’s knack is that of 
slicing tomatoes; Sutton can fry pota- 
toes better than any man in the South- 
ern Mines; Brown prides himself on 
Chile stews, learned in South America, 
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involving a strong application of red pep- 
pers; Dan’s forte is broiling steak. They 
are long and sociable meals: there is no 
business to hurry one off; nothing to do 
save to wash up the dishes, light the 
pipes, and then sit on the street in the 
shade of the locust-trees, talk over last 
night’s game, and watch dusty horse- 
men and jingling mule-teams plodding 
through “ Camp.” 

These are a keen set of men. Invol- 
untarily their minds turn to the study of 
human nature. Whena stranger comes 
in their midst, they set to work and an- 
alyze him and sift him down, until he is 
thoroughly known. Has he any special 
weakness, it is discovered. These little, 
lazy “Camps” become select schools for 
the study of character. New material 
wanting, they study each other. They 
know, and comment upon, and relish each 
other’s peculiaritics. There is Green, a 
tall, gaunt man from North Carolina— 
a man profoundly wise in ignorance. 
Green can not read. But he watches 
narrowly the newspaper as others read 
it; he notes the location of stirring par- 
agraphs which have been read aloud; 
he fastens upon them with his thumb 
and finger, and then, awaiting his op- 
portunity until some unemployed by- 
stander saunters into the “Magnolia,” 
he knowingly and triumphantly hands 
him the sheet, perhaps upside down, 
and remarks, “Here, sir, read that!” 
Green’s ruse lasts for years, and is often 
revived and acted over, ever retaining 
all its original zest and freshness. 

Idle men are more mischievous than 
idle boys. The inside modern Califor- 
nia camp-life proves that. The natural 
inclination of its human nature seems to 
be that of extracting all the amusement 
and comfort from the surroundings. At 
least, we live up to that rule in “Camp.” 
The simpleton, and the worthless loafer, 
wandering reckless and aimless about 
the country, are taken in, fed, clothed, and 
entertained, so long as they afford amuse- 
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ment. Judge T——, as he announced 
himself, was once found in “Camp” one 
evening. No one knew who he was, 
or where he came from. His hat was 
battered ; his garb seedy ; he wore spec- 
tacles; and he made his ddu¢ by an un- 
successful attempt to negotiate with the 
saloon-keeper. The boys measured this 
character instantly. One after another 
they wormed themselves into acquaint- 
anceship; they heard his story; they 
became his friends ; for three days Judge 
T— was the lion of “Camp ;” he was 
well entertained ; introduced with distin- 
guished consideration to all the leading 
men; flattered, praised, consulted as to 
important matters; seated by the side 
of the Justice of the Peace during the 
progress of an important mining suit; 
but on the fourth night, the end came. 
Judge T——, in the centre of his circle 
of new and admiring friends, was giving 
a lengthy opinion with regard to the pe- 
litical outlook, when the heavy boots of 
his particular friend, the ex-Sheriff, were 
laid across his lap, as if it were a com- 
mon social habit of the country, and an- 
other pair of boots settled on his right 
shoulder, and another on his left; and 
in five seconds he found himself covered 
with boots. He arose, shook off the 
load, gave one reproachtul look, darted 
from the saloon, and was never after- 
ward seen in that “Camp.” 

There are men in “Camp,” also, not 
gregarious, living by themselves in soli- 
tary cabins. These have been lone 
housekeepers for years, with fair pros- 
pects for remaining so. Middle age, 
hard labor, and hardship are stamped in 
the lines on their faces and the silvery 
tinge of their beards. The young man 
of twenty-five came to “Camp” in 1850. 
In 1870, he finds himself, at forty-five, 
the owner of a rough cabin, a stove, a 
bed, two chairs, crockery, one six-shoot- 
er, a month’s provisions, an indifferent 
wardrobe, perhaps a two-dollar-per-day 
claim: this is all he has to show for 
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twenty years of life in California. He 
can not get out of “Camp.” The in- 
visible, but strong threads of habit and 
old association keep him there. He has 
mined a little, may be held office, specu- 
lated, kept a saloon, been a roug!) car- 
penter, worked in a quartz-mill; hied 
off to more or less new diggings —to 
Fraser River, Arizona, Cariboo, Washoe; 
but finally drifts back to the old “Camp,” 
where he pulled up the virgin gold in the 
grass roots in 1849. 

Sometimes, he becomes the last man 
in “Camp.” Men, life, buildings—all, 
save the old log-hut, his dwelling, have 
disappeared. All about are the pits dig- 
ged in former days, but they are smooth- 
ed by the hand of Time, and overgrown 
with the thickly springing vegetation. 
There are great piles of bowlders, heap- 
ed up years ago; but even in their in- 
terstices the weeds are springing. In 
the gulches, the rivulet trickles faintly 
in summer, or rushes and roars, mud- 
dy and turbid, in winter. The rugged 
mountains look down with the same 
stern composure as they did upon the 
excited crowd who dug, and drank, and 
fought in this ravine twenty-odd years 
ago. The “Last Man” rocks his cradle 
in the silent gulch alone. He finds the 
remnant of a pay-streak here, a half- 
worked crevice there, not worth atten- 
tion in more prosperous times. He runs 
through sluice or rocker two or three 
hundred buckets of dirt per day, gathers 
therefrom perhaps a dollar in fine dust, 
tramps wearily back to his lone cabin, 
cooks his solitary supper, sits in his 
doorway, smokes his pipe, thinks of 
home, digs a little in his garden, feeds 
his chickens, and goes early to bed. 
This, from day to day, from year to year, 
varied only by an occasional visit to 
the nearest neighbor, some other “ Last 
Man,” a mile or two away, or a trip to 
“Camp” to purchase provisions, is the 
life of “The Last Man in the Dead 
Camp.” 
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He ceased years ago to write home ; 
Eastern friends and relatives have lost all 
trace of him. The “Last Man” came 
here to make a fortune. He meant never 
to return home without one. He has en- 
dured privation, hardship, loneliness ; he 
has worked, planned, fretted—and failed. 
He will not go home poor, and wealth re- 
tires farther and farther in the distance. 
Yet he clings to the deserted Bar: there 
he is at least still his own master, so 
long as the oft-turned, oft-dug-over dirt 
will yield a dollar or two per day. Some- 
times, he is not seen for days ; the house 
is barred and silent; they commence 
asking, ‘“‘ What’s become of ——?” 

They break open the cabin: the “ Last 
Man in the Dead Camp” lies there: he 
has taken his departure: the few re- 
maining relics of 1849 bury him in the 
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little grave-yard on the red hill-side. Its 
fence is tumbling down; the wooden 
head-boards lie prone to the earth, split, 
and the inscriptions erased by time, the 
sun, the rain. One old, familiar sound 
is heard: the roar of the river below 
over the riffle—roaring as it roared in 
the ears of the “Last Man,” when in 
1850, from the brow of yonder hil! he 
first caught sight of its glittering line, 
and the grating of pebbles from a thou- 
sand rockers sounded like the din of a 
cotton - factory —roaring as it fell upon 
his dulled and dying ear, the last sound 
of earth —roaring an eternal requiem in 
the long years to come, while in a far- 
away Eastern home mother, wife, daugh- 
ter, sister, still long, and wait, and weep, 
vainly hoping for the return of the “ Last 
Man of the Dead Camp.” 
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THERE were many good reasons why the 
Alumni residing on this coast should have 
some tangible organization. The common- 
wealth of letters is well represented here 
tough men who have been educated at in- 
stit ttions in the older States. There was no 
college old enough or ripe enough to pre- 
sent any thing more than a few promising 
fledgelings. But an association which once 
a year invited all the scattered Alumni on this 
coast —all the foster-children who had been 
recognized or found worthy to be nominally 
owned by any college or institution for pro- 
fessional training —to come together in the 
spirit of a broad catholicity and with a gener- 
ous fellowship, did such a felicitous thing 
that the infelicity of neglecting to repeat the 
invitation from year to year, as originally 
planned, is all the more apparent. The 
prandial part of the jubilee was never a great 
success. The lemonade was not inspiriting, 
and sometimes suggested that an angel might 
have gone down into the pool and troubled 
it. But there was grace at the feast, and wit 
withal, and the toning up of many noble pur- 
poses. Two or three hundred men mecting 
thus, could not separate without saying many 
things worthy of a long remembrance, and 
cementing many enduring friendships. It 
would not be an impossible thing to bring 
together one thousand men on some such oc- 
casion, who, differing on most questions as 
widely as it is possible for men to differ, 
would strike hands over a proposition to fos- 
ter these younger educational institutions as 
a loyal recognitionsof the common debt which 
such men owe to the country of their adop- 
tion. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni will, 
probably, occur this year on the day set apart 
by the University of California for Commence- 
ment. It ought to be made one of the most 
notable days in the history of the State. If 
a little of the conservatism which has hereto- 


fore excluded women from any participation 
in these assemblies can be melted away, so 
much the better. We should be quite will- 
ing to trust the radicalism which votes long, 
cut-and-dried speeches a bore ; and so many 
as might have a close relation to a bundle of 
manuscripts stuffed into the coat -pocket, a 
most intolerable nuisance. Let there be one 
fresh day in each year in the calendar of ed- 
ucated men on this coast. Let no stale wit 
and no ponderous classical jokes be perpe- 
trated. Within the last century a great many 
excellent college presidents and_ professors 
have lived, died, and been translated. It 
will not be necessary to dig up their bones, 
or to do any particular thing on that occa- 
sion for the repose of their souls. These 
saintly and glorified worthies were suflicient- 
ly vexed in their day by the stupidity of their 
pupils, to be exempt from further trials from 
more mature dullards. If any of the pioneer 
colleges did not live through the nursing sea- 
son, pray let the briefest mention be substi- 
tuted for any more formal funeral oration. 
A cypress wreath, now and then, is well 
enough ; but a profusion of asphodels on ju- 
bilee days produces better scenic eflects, and 


suggests more felicitous associations. If what 


is best in each of five hundred educated men 
and women were challenged for three min- 
utes on that particular day, there would be 
such a jubilee as was never witnessed on this 
coast. If these did not make the heavhs 
ring, 2 reserve battalion of five hundred con- 
tributors to the OVERLAND MontTuLy would 


certainly win the day, 


CALIFORNIA is still able to furnish many 
fresh attractions for Eastern visitors. But 
the advent of some thousands of these will 
now hardly create a ripple, where formerly 
there were enthusiastic demonstrations. The 
novelty of what is a daily occurrence has 


worn off. We are no more surprised to find 
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a delegation of merchants from Boston on 
Monigomery Street than we should be to find 
the same number in Nassau or Wall Street. 
Hardly so much as a record is made of the 
tourists who come and go, save the record 
which they make for themselves in ambitious 
letters written to the newspapers at home. 
After reading the same description of the 
Geysers, Yosemite, the Lig Trees of Calave- 
ras, the Cliff and the sea -lions, two or three 
hundred times, we perceive the wonderful 
force and pertinency of that expression which 
from sheer necessity has come to be tolerated 
by polite society, “Dry up!”’ But if this 
can not be done, will not some of those tour- 
ists for once get out of the beaten track, and 
explore some part of a territory larger than 
any one of the States east of the ITudson, of 
which a majority of our own people know lit- 
tle more than they do of the interior of Ior- 
neo? 

We do not care to have our venerable rela- 
tions talk to us and of us, as if we were an 


gy, which, by careful nursing, 


infant prodi 
might some day come to a respectable ma- 
turity. There is already muscle and brawn 
enough to kick vigorously and defiantly at 
this particular way of dealing with us; re- 
serving, however, the question whether it is 
proper to kick at all where so much amuse- 
ment is furnished, and so little harm is done. 
It might as well, however, be noted that we 
are out of the cradle and out of leading- 
strings; that we don’t want any more nursery 
bottles, toys, or sedatives; and we don’t even 
want to be good, if we must be eternally re- 
minded of these things. Having filed this 
protest, we are ready to welcome the twenty 
thousand sensible tourists who may look in 
upon us. 


For a long time no illustrated newspaper, 
published in this country, approached in ar- 
tistic excellence the //ustrated London News. 
The contrast of what was best in drawing 
and engraving in that paper, with what was 
best in our own, was never made to our ad- 
vantage. The poverty in design and want 
of finish in detail were the more surprising 
because there was no lack of artists who were 
quite equal to the task of attaining the high- 
But there 
The 


est excellence in wood-engraving. 
was little inspiration in that direction. 
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illustrated weeklies often presented a wretch- 
ed display of wood-cuts, which, for lack of 
something better, amused thousands, if they 
contributed nothing toward cultivating a bet- 
ter taste. © There was a time when one of the 
remote colonies of Australia produced a better 
illustrated newspaper than was made in the 
United States. But the Mews found a com- 
petitor, and something more, in the Graphic— 
another London publication—which made its 
appearance during the last year, and at once 
took the lead in artistic excellence of all the 
illustrated papers in Europe. A new school 
of artists found employment. In boldness 
of design, freedom of drawing, and in fresh- 
ness and originality, nothing better was ever 
produced in wood-engraving. But even this 
excellence suggests that more progress is to 
be made. Our own illustrated papers have 
made a great advance, bridging over a part 
of the distance between them and foreign 
“very Saturday came into the field, 
Tlarper’s 
IVeekly made a notable gain, and other pa- 


pepe rs. 


and at once advanced to the front. 


pers have become keen competiters for pop- 
ular favor. A fresh interest has been created 
in wood-engraving, as an art, which will not 
be superseded in our time. It is not yet 
a settled question whether the great news- 
papers of the future will be illustrated by 
the aid of wood-engravings. <A_ pictorial 
language appeals strongly to the popular 
favor. 


thousand patrons in less than two years, 


When a newspaper gains a hundred 


where it would not have gained ten thousand 
without illustrations, we are furnished with 
some hints of the field which wood-engraving 
Not 


only are juvenile books profusely illustrated, 


is to occupy in this country hereafter. 


but wood - engraving is now the means em- 
ployed to push into a large circulation a 
class of books which would appeal to a ma- 
turer public in vain were it not for this wealth 
of pictorial attractions. The latest experi- 
ment to be noted is the publication in New 
York of an illustrated religious newspaper, 
entitled the Christian Weekly. The en- 
The 


gravings and letter-press are excellent. 


best pictures which were ever put on canvas 
were made to illustrate some fact or legend 
of a religious character. Possibly wood-en- 
graving may attain its greatest perfection 
when it is inspired by the noblest influences, 
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and made to serve the highest uses of es- 
thetic culture. 


Tim artists of this city have concerted 
measures looking to a series of receptions. 
The social and professional advantages prom- 
ise to be satisfactory to all concerned. Not 
only artists, but lovers of art and men of let- 
ters, who have kindred tastes and sympathies, 
will help forward such an organization, 
Heretofore, artists have been working in an 
isolated way, knowing less of cach other than 
was desirable, because there was no plan de- 
vised to bring them together, ‘The public 
knew little of men whose fame has since ex. 
tended to other countries, ‘There is always 
a considerable number of resident artists who 
are working their way toward fame and fort- 


[May, 


une. The company will increase from year 
to year. They are the most unobtrusive of 
men. Shy and shrinking from public ob- 
servation, because this is often one of the 
fatal gifts’? of genius, their most intimate 
friends would rarely meet them without hunt- 
ing in some by-place, where sometimes not so 
much as a name indicates that an casel has 
been set up, or a picture might be found. 
These are not of the sort to enter into an or- 
ganization for self-glorification, But we can 
see how social and professional interests 
might be promoted, and how a noble calling 
might be honored, even among a people 
whose materialism appears at times frightful 

ly hard and unyielding. If it is early spring 
now among the artists of this city, there will 
yet be autumnal days and mellow fruit. 
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A TIAND-nooK OF LEGENDARY AND Myttt- 
oLoaicaAL Arr. By Clara Erskine Clem. 
ent. New York: Hlurd & Houghton, 
We feel a personal interest in this book ; 

for it ssems to be our own, and not Mrs, 

Clement's at all, We have wanted such a 

compilation, and only the lack of time — and 

knowledge has kept us from undertaking 
it. We have urged a more competent friend 
to supply the manifest need. Tlas Mrs, 

Clement heard the echo of our cry? Really, 

it is strange that so plain and urgent a want 

has not sooner been met by some practical 

American tourist, Tere, as in so many lit- 

erary and artistic emergencies, it is a lady 

that comes gallantly to the rescue, We lift 

our hat, and utter our thanks. We are im- 

patient to go at once to Europe, with this 

book in our hand, in order to enjoy, amid 
the treasures of religious and classical art, 
the information culled with so much pains- 
taking, and crystallized into forms so clear. 
Thirty of these fair pages are devoted to 

Symbolism in Art:’? first, general sym. 

bols, such as the fishin Greek, the ana. 

gram of the name of Jesus— the crown, the 
anchor, and the cross; next, the symbolism 
of colors ; then symbols of the Father, the 


Son, the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity ; then 
symbols of angels ; then those of the Virgin, 
giving the long list of the Santa Marias ; 
afterward, symbols of the Evangelists — use- 
ful to such as have been puzzled by the 
winged lion of St. Mark at Venice ; next, of 
the Apostles; and finally, of the Monastic 
Orders. There is aserviceable caution against 
charging anachronisms on works of religious 
art, representing the dead, for whom time is 
no more, 

The second and larger division of the 
book is given to * Legends and Stories which 
have been illustrated in Art:’’ that is, relig- 
ious art. ere is a full list of the Church’s 
revered saints, with the miracles they wrought, 
and the glorious martyrdoms they suffered. 
ilere one can learn of such patron saints as 
St. Denis and St. George ; of the giant Chris- 
topher, and the golden-mouthed Chrysos- 
tom; of Anthony, founder of Monachism, 
and his worthy successors, Benedict, Domi- 
nick, and Francis of Assisi, whose story San 
Franciscans at least ought to know. Here 
we read the legends of the Madonna, and of 
such saintly women as Agnes and Catherine, 
Ursula and Genevieve. We have the story 
of Judith and Holofernes, and the legends 
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of the Sibyls. 
something desirable to know, especially in 
visiting the old cities of Europe. 

The third division of the book is entitled, 
“Legends of Place.’’ These relate almost 
entirely to German ‘places ;’’ and we are 
sorry that the range is so narrow. Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and, not least, 


On every page will be found 


England, have their ‘legends of place,’ 
waiting to be put into a like accessible form, 
Sut these German stories are of surpassing 
interest, and will help to make the Rhine 
region still more enchanting. 

Lastly, we have a bricf summary of “ An- 
cient Myths which have been illustrated in 
Art.” This is, of course, a valuable portion 
of the book to one who wanders among the 
We think Mrs, Clement 
has made this section of her work dispropor- 
tionately small, and it lacks in classical per- 


European galleries. 


spective. Bacchus and Bellerophon get more 
space than half a dozen more distinguished 
personages. But we have no right to quar- 
rel with Mrs. Clement’s judgment on points 
If we do not like her work, 
we can make another to suit ourselves. We 
do not propose to make another, and shall 
urge no friend to do it, as aforesaid. This 
is so thoroughly good, that we heartily rec- 


so unimportant, 


ommend it to two classes of our readers: 
those who are going to Europe, and those 
who, without going, would learn all they can 
of the immense treasures of European art. 

The book is illustrated with representa- 
tions of various masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture, 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA: Including 
accounts of some Regions unexplored since 
the Conquest. From the French of the 
Chevalicr Arthur Morelet. By Mrs. M. F. 
Squier. New York: Leypoldt, Holt & 
Williams. 

The most important facts contained in this 
book were read by the author before the 
French Academy of Sciences. It does not 
lessen the interest of the work that most of 
the explorations were undertaken to collect 
such facts as were of interest to naturalists ; 
the author secking a fresh field, and appar- 
ently making the most of it. Ilis eyes and 
ears are open for all kinds of information. 
Instead of a book of dry details, we have not 
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only so much as would be of special interest 
to scientific men, but we have graphic de- 
scriptions of scenery, sketches of manners 
and customs, with clear statements of the so- 
cial, political, and commercial character of 
the people. The naturalist is now an anti- 
quarian, then a humorist, sometimes a his- 
torian; and this skillful blending of facts 
constitutes the chief attraction of the book. 
We are persuaded that he has seen nearly 
every thing worth seeing, and that the best 
substivute for our own eyes is to use those of 
the author. 

A very good illustration of tropical wealth, 
and of the author’s way of describing what 
he sees, are contained in the following para- 
graph, Stopping at Ortega, on the confines 
of Yucatan, for a night, he notes the first 
incidents : 

‘From the first step I took, I fancied myself on 
enchanted ground, I was surrounded by palm-trees, 
a strange and monstrous vegetation, vines trail- 
ing in every direction in the wildest disorder, old 
branches of trees covered with bulbous plants, like so 
many aerial gardens — in a word, I found myself in a 
scene of splendor, richness, and diversity, exceeding 
in its beauty the wildest dreams of the most vivid 
imagination! A few stray gleams of sunshine stream- 
ing through the foliage revealed all this beauty im- 
mediately before me, but beyond wasa profound dark- 
ness, impenetrable even to the sun, I stopped, be- 
wildered and dazzled, like one who in a dark night 
suddenly sees a meteor flash before his eyes. I was 
so ecstatically absorbed that I did not even feel the 
bites of the mosquitoes which swarmed around me! 

Sut as the shades of evening were falling, I feared 
to pursue my walk farther, standing always in whole- 
some dread of serpents and wild animals, 

**T had taken but a few steps backward, toward the 
skirts of the forest, when a species of fig fell at my 
feet. In stooping to pick it up, what was my surprise 
to find it rapidly followed by others, some of which 
struck me in their descent. There was not the least 
breath of air to stir the trees, and the figs were far 
from being sufficiently ripe to have fallen from matu- 
rity. I looked up and fancied that I perceived a 
black form perfectly motionless, but partially con- 
cealed by the foliage. I could not feel satisfied to 
leave my doubts unsolved, so discharged my gun at 
the object, which immediately fell, then caught itself, 
fell a little lower, caught itself again, and finally dis- 
appeared in the thicket.” 


In an appendix we have an enumeration 
of the specimens in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom which the naturalist sent to France. 
These explorations were not unattended by 


hardships ; but the results, as set forth in this 
account, are an important contribution to 
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science, and this consideration will constitute 
no small part of the reward of this indefati- 
gable explorer. 







INSANITY IN WoMEN. By IIoratio Robin- 
son Storer, M.D., LL.B. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 







Amid the multitude of abstruse and ab- 
stract discussions of metaphysical points in 






psychology; the numberless theoretical, prac- 
tical, and transcendental questions as to wheth- 
er, in insanity, the mind is or is not diseased, 







and in regard to its pathological results, it is 
encouraging to find a treatise that adds some- 
thing to the small stock of ascertained facts. 
The author starts out on the supposition that 
the causation and cure of insanity are its 
Alpha and Omega; and that it is because 
the last of these has usually been sought first, 
and the other, upon which it fully depends, 
is so often searched for unwisely, if at all, 
that both are so seldom attained. is posi- 
tion is, that in a very large proportion of the 














cases of insanity in woman, her sex is in real- 






ity the predisposing or continuing cause of 
the malady. Not that there are no other 
exciting causes, but that this stands pre -em- 
inent. lence, he contends that the treat- 
ment should be of a direct and physical char- 
acter; not necessarily local, but a course of 











treatment carefully prescribed and directed 
by a board of consulting physicians, skilled 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases 
peculiar to the sex, which is acknowledged 









to require especially erudite tact and an ap- 
IIe argues that 





preciative understanding. 
while the brain is undoubtedly the seat of in- 







sanity, it is not necessarily always the seat 
of its cause. While that peculiar form of in- 
sanity which requires direct cerebral, or sim- 







ply moral treatment alone, is very rare, sym- 
pathetic or reflex insanity, which requires 





treatment of a special character, is extremely 
There is no merciless abuse of 





common, 
asylums and hospitals as at present conduct- 






ed; but sins of omission and commission are 





IIe would have this 





more than hinted at. 





blind groping and routine, this hopeless treat- 





ment of symptoms, exchanged for a faithful 





and persistent searching after the ultimate 





cause, and then foilow a more rational treat- 
ment, both in public and private practice. 
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IIe speaks of the neglect of special meas- 
ures, as in reality the prevalent treatment of 
insane women ; and deprecates the too gen- 
eral use of mechanical restraint. Dr. Storer 
presents what he has to say concerning treat- 
ment, through the language of Superintend- 
ents themselves. Among the many quoted, 
as pertinent to the question, we notice a re- 
port of the State Ilospital for the Insane of 
California, the particular object of which ap- 
pears to be an exposition of the defects of the 
hospital as a curative establishment : 


** Its beautiful edifice,” says Dr. Tilden, the Super- 
intendent, “its well-cultivated yards and gardens, its 
wholesome food, its comfortable clothing, its scrupu- 
lously clean halls, rooms, beds, and bedding, its ex- 
cellent police regulations, combine in making a prison 
of the first class; and if such was the original pur- 
pose, I see not how it could have been more admira- 
bly accomplished. If, however, in creating a charity 
so munificent, so noble, it was intended to establish 
an asylum, with hospital appliances, for the cure, as 
well as the care and safe-keeping of the insane, I am 
free to say it is, in my opinion, a most signal failure. 
«++... If there is any marked difference between 
it and a well - conducted State prison, it is in favor of 
the latter, from the fact that means of employment 
are provided for its inmates, while the inmates of the 
asylum spend their days in idleness. ... . . It will 
hardly be contended, I think, that our newspapers 
and a little gymnasium, with a solitary swing in the 
female department, can give the asylum of California 
a claim to the character of a curative institution.” 


The book is a valuable acquisition to the 
department of Medical Science; and is, at 
the same time, inicresting and readable to all 
who take pleasure in watching the signs of 
progress and reform in the treatment of the 
insane, for which skilled humanity has been 
so long hoping and laboring. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE; or Passa- 
ges from the Life and Correspondence of 
Herbert Ainslie, B.A., late a student of the 
Church of England. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 


The author of this volume, having quite 
outgrown the Church of England, and dis 
covered his highly respectable family to be 
little better than fossils, resolves to seek the 
Infinite on his own account. The results of 
the search make a very interesting and rath- 
er original story. Ile sails at once for the 
Barbadoes ; the same lofty spirit of inquiry 
soon urges him to Panama, where he joins a 
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congregation of Forty-niners, and, after a te- 
dious passage of one hundred days, enters 
the Golden Gate in safety. Some amusing 


adventures of a harmless nature follow, to- 
gether with page after page of speculation 


upon creeds, church government, politics, 
etc. Ile mects and converses with many 
sorts of people, who unwittingly help him 
work out his salvation. He writes this pas- 
sage in his journal: An American, upon 
seeing a copy of the Bible in a miner’s cabin, 
remarked, ‘Excellent work that; there are 
some first-rate things in it.’’? Failing to find 
either spiritual peace or temporal profit in 
California, he again braves the sea. Loves 
a Samoan maid, not wisely. Is half inclined 
to forswear civilization. Resolves that **Cal- 
vinism and cocoa-nuts can not flourish in the 
same latitudes.’? Then repairs to Australia, 
where he is happy in love and free thought, 
having found one who is as unsettled in mind 
as himself. Marriage and an olive - branch, 
together with further speculations upon all 
possible topics and unlimited heresy for break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, conclude his pilgrimage 
at the shrine of domestic bliss, and the book 
closes in a general metaphysical and fog-like 
obscurity, through which the egotism of the 
thinker (all thinkers are egotists) shines pleas- 
antly. 

The author evidently likes to startle his 
readers with such mysticisms as the follow- 
ing: 

“T have been secking for the Absolute. It seems 
to me a species of Atheism to say that there is no in- 
fallible system, even for playing sonte.”” 

“The agent in the sudden conversion of St. Paul 
may have been a sunstroke, acting on a mind already 
in a state of extreme tension, as we know his was.” 

“Here, then, is the main result of my mental pil- 
grimage. Men have been led by a certain beauty of 
life and manner —around which has clustered, after 
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the manner of the age, a halo of legends—to think 
that the Ideal has once been realized. And they fall 
down and worship their own potential self, first pro- 
jecting it into the Godhead, to avoid the charge of 
idolatry.” 

While at Jamaica, the sight of an African 
filled this Pilgrim with amazement. His 
Darwinian soul instantly dropped that Afri- 
can into his proper notch in the descending 
scale of humanity. An artist, apparently 
created for no other purpose, sketches a co- 
lossal pyramid of Negroes, capped by a su- 
perior White. A layer of apes is, of course, 
the foundation of this unique structure. The 
unveiling of this picture thrills Mr. Her- 
bert Ainslie with joy. Te can regard it as 
nothing short of a masterpiece in conception 
and execution. Let the conscientious reader 
picture to himself this grand companion piece: 
Senator Revels and Frederick Douglass on 
all-fours, in the august presence of the dear 
public ; upon their backs the Dumas, father 
and son, who bear triumphantly upon their 
shoulders the form of the prophetic Ainslie, 
B.A., late student in the Church of England 
—his youthful brow bathed inf the eternal 
sunshine, his inspired lips uttering this clos- 
ing passage from his ‘Letters and Jour- 
nals :” 

“In Love alone, in pure and unreserving Love, 
does all questioning find answer. At once tree of 
knowledge and tree of life, fortunate are they who 
can eat thereof without trespass and without penalty. 
Believe me, my friend, those only who feel, know ; 
and where Love is, there is no Degma,” 

The Pilgrim, having eaten and loved to 
his heart’s content, is henceforth and forever 
guiltless of dogmas, and the kingdom of 
IIeaven is at hand in the wilds of Australia, 
where the Church of England ceases from 
troubling, and Herbert Ainslie, B.A., is at 
rest. 
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